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Our Roving Camera: Poppies for Remembrance Day 


i* th« ••€«*» ft C«. Owrhftm : ftftdlr hurt by ft rvAftway wftfo*, 

bft hftd b—A brought Hft to grooftd^ftvcl and coro4 for—but it wot too lato. 


CiRMAN R.O.W. AS ROHR DfSPOSfllS ftroom aaMting 
ft R.E. tMftd with o^ipmoot for romoving ft ).bi^lb. 
6orii>ftn Wmb at AdAicomba. Surroy. Othort, draftod 
from N. Itftly ftod Rof g iom. wilC ftftor iroiomi. roploco 
domamNaod Royal ftA|ioo«rft io thit werR. 


SINISNING TOUCHtS TO A CROSS Of fOPPICS boing 
dofdy giroo by ftA os«S«rvi<omftn in proftftrfttioo for Romombrooco 
Day. Nov. IP. INP. Sinco IftI at Kbit timo of yoar Flandort Poppiot 
bftvft boon Mid in aid of Earl Halg*t Erititb Logion Appaal Pond. 
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AtlantN. and Air Crow Eorop^^ompNto Ibo oigbt cam* 
paigfw for which daccratJon a hava booo awardod. It will 
tab# about two yaara to compNto tbo ltASS»PPS rogulrod. 


H.M. THE RING'S OUTCH HORSES. maytlEaont Uaaka prMootod by Qwoon 
WHhalmlnOi aro now boing tralnod io London* corontoniol oacnaftonc, by oor Hoirtm 
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fmretil Stoi'ieM of the lfV(*' KrtoUl 


The Bismarck has been Sunk" 


W HIN Mr. Churchill made the brief 
announcement in Parliament on 
May 27. 1941: "The Bismarck 
has been sunk.” he rang down the curtain 
on a sea drama as thrilling as uny recorded 
in h story. 

In that month the Battle of the Atlantic 
had entered on its third phase. Though 
shipping losses had subsided somewhat from 
the high figures of luly-Dcccmber 1940. a 
total of 41 vessels of over 250,000 tons 
gross had been sunk during April 1941 
ihrotigh U-boai aiiack. During February 
and March the battleships Schamhorst and 
Oncisenau were also raiding commerce in 
the Atlantic, aided by the heavy cruiser 
Admiral Hipper. Between them they sank 
or captured 27 ships, but late in March the 
two former ships were driven into Brest for 
recuperation. There they continued to re¬ 
present a menace to Atlantic convoys should 
they emerge without interception. 

On May 22 it became known to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chiefor the Home Fleet (Adm. 
Sir John Tovey) that the big new baitic.ship 
Bismarck had sailed from Ber^n, where 
she hud been located a short time before. 
This momentous news was obtained by 
Commander G. A. Rotherham. R.N„ of 
H.M.S. Sparrowhawk, a naval air station in 
the north of Scotland, who made a personal 
reconnaissance in very adverse weather 
conditions to satisfy himself whether or not 
the ship was still in port. 

As a result of the dispositions immediately 
ordered by Admiral Tovey. the Bismarck, 
accompanied by the heavy cruiser Prin/ 
Bugen, was sighted on the evening of May 25 
in the Denmark Strait, between Iceland and 
Greenland. The ships which sighted her 
were the cruisers Norfolk {Captain A. J. 1.. 
Phillips) and Suffolk (Captain R. M. F.llis). 
the former wearing the Hag of Reur-Admirat 
W. F'. Wake-Walker. Both enemy ships 
were proceeding at high speed to the south- 
westward, and it was difhculi to keep them 
in view through storms of snow and sleet and 
latches of mist, which at times reduced 
visibility to no more than a mile. In spite 
of ihe.se obstacles, the enemy continued to 
be shadowed by the British cruisers through¬ 
out the night. 

Locited by a Catalina Aircraft 
Early in the morning of May 24. H.M.S. 
Hood (Captain Ralph Kerr) and Prince of 
Wales (Captain J. C. Leach) made contact 
with the enemy. The former ship, a battle 
cruiser dating from the F'irsi Great War, 
was wearing the Bag of Vice-Admiral L. K. 
Holland, Sccond-in-Command Home I-Icet. 

itarly in the engagement whicli imme¬ 
diately ensued the Ilo^ received a hit in a 
magazine from one of the Bismarck's 15-inch 
salvos and blew up with the loss of practically 
everyone on board. Sohk time iaicr the 
Prince of Wales received a hit which put her 
fire control system out of action for the time 
being. Nevertheless, she did not lose touch 
wiih the enemy, the Norfolk and Sufibik 
continuing their skilful shadowing. The 
Bismarck had not escaped without damage, 
one of the hits causing a fire to break out 
on hoard. On the evening ofi-^uy 24. having 
cifccicd temporary repairs, the Prince of 
Wales was able to renew the action for a 
short lime. At this stage the German ships 
turned away to the westward, and then swung 
round on to a southerly course, still closely 
pursued by the British, 

During the night a very gallant torpedo 
attack was curried out by naval aircraft from 
H.M.S. Victorious (Casein H. C. BovcII), 
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which had arrived in the vicinity. This 
attack was a hazardous enterprise, from which 
those engaged in it had little hope of return¬ 
ing. so bad were the weather conditions. In 
spue of this all got safely back to their earner, 
after hitting the Bismarck with one torpedo. 
The intrepid leader of this operation. Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander F. tsmonde, afterwards lost 
Ips life in an even more desperate affair—the 
attempt to torpedo the Schamhorst and 
Oncisenau as they patised through the Strait 
of Dover in February of the following year 
(sec pages 151 155). 



SPLINTER-HOLC ovwS by aihill Arad from 
vp wiKh » porthol* 
of H.ti.S. Shoffitfld, ontt of tho ihipi onMfod tn 
•hodowifif tHo Oormoo bi(tlMhip in Nor INK 

rn •/ *, ifnu.'t 

Early on the 25ih the weather became 
thicker, and touch with the enemy was 
unavoidably lost : she was then in a position 
about 550 miles S.S.F of Cape Farewell, the 
southerly extremity of Greenland. A most 
anxious perio.i of suspense followed. Not 
until 10.50 a.m. on May 26. nearly 52 hours 
later, was the Bismarck located by a Catalina 
aircraft of Coastal Command, about 550 miles 
west of Land's End. She was steaming at 
22 knots and hud parted comp;iny with the 
Prin/ iiugen. which was ultimately found to 
have taken refuge in Brest. 

A iTuot'ou driven off and damaged by the 
^ Bismarck's well-directed anti-aircraft fire, 
the Catalina got her report through, enabling 
■ he German bJU|Khip to he sighted again at 
11.15 b> naval^ircrafi from H.M.S. Ark 
Royal (Captain I.. F. H. Maund), belonging 
to F'orce ” based upon Gibraltar. 
During the afternoon a striking force of 
torpedo aircraft flew off from this carrier to 
attack the Bismarc):. but did not reach her. 

Shortly after 5.50 H.M.S. ShcfTicId (Cap¬ 
tain C. A. A. Larcomi, a cruiser which had 
been detached from F'orce '' H " by Vice- 
Admiral Sir James Somerville, made contact 
with the Bismarck and proceeded to shadow 
her. Twenty minutes later a second striking 
force flown olf from the Ark Royal pressed 
home its attack and achieved an important 
success, one torpedo hitting the Bismarck 
amidships and a second on the starboard 
quarter. The latter evidently damaged the 
steering gear, for immediately afterwards the 
great battleship was seen to make two 
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complete circles. Thenceforward her speed, 
already all'ected by the hit from the torpedo- 
bombers of the Victorious, was rcduc^ to 
about I2 knots. A fresh gale from the 
north-west now forced the Bismarck, owing 
10 the damage to her rudder, to head straight 
towards her pursuers. 

Just before dark a destroyer force under 
Captain P. L. Vian. including H.M.S. 
Cossack. Zulu, Sikh and Maori, and the 
Polish ship Piorun (Commander E. Plawskil, 
made contact with the enemy. They had 
been steaming all day at high speed in a 
heavy following sea, but maintained touch 
with the Bismarck all night under most 
dilTiculi conditions. During ilie middle 
watch they attacked with torpedoes and 
obtained at least two hits. Though under 
heavy lire from the Bismarck, they sustained 
only a few minor casualties, 

Bright Flame Showed in Bismarck 

On the morning of May 27 the sun rose 
on a heavy sea with the north-westerly gale 
continuing. At times visibility was very 
good, about 15 miles, until reduced to three 
or four miles as heavy tain squalls swept 
across the water. In the British ships the 
hands had been at action stations all night, 
taking it in turns to doze oflT at their posts. 
In view of the speed with which situations 
develop in modern warfare it would not 
have been wise to allow (hem to go below 
for breakfast, so cocoa, soup, sandwiches, 
cake and ship's biscuits were issued. 

At eight minutes past 8 (he Norfolk 
reported that she wax again in touch with 
the cnemyi The necessary alterations of 
course were ordered by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and at 8.42 the Bismarck was sighted 
15 miles away, some 5(X) mites west of Brest. 

In the flagship King George V (Captain 
NV. R. Patterson) the Allowing message was 
given out to oflicers and men by Sir John 
Tovey ; ” The sinking of the Bismarck may 
have an elTeci on the war, as a whole, out of 
alt proportion to the toss to the enemy of 
one battleship. May God be with you and 
grant you victory." 

At 8.47 the battleship Rodney (Captain 
F. H. G. Dalryinplc-Hamilton) opened fire, 
followed a minute later by the King Cicorge V, 
t_he range then being about 12 miles. The 

£ urck opened an accurate (ire at the 
ley at 8.50, narrowly missing iK'r. The 
of the King George Vs hits was soon 
’\ed to enter the base of the Bismarck's 
forward superstructure, where a bright flume 
burned for some seconds. Splashes from the 
16-inch guns of the Rodney and the 14-inch 
guns of the King George V rose ax high as 
the enemy's foretop. white those from the 
8'inch guns of the Norfolk, and later from 
those of the Dorsetshire, combined to keeti 
the German battleship almost continuously 
surrounded by splashes. The enemy's cor¬ 
dite smoke hung heavily, flashes of his guns 
appearing through it us a dull orange glow. 

CitoRiLV after 9 the enemy shifted hfcs fire 
to the King George V. where a whist¬ 
ling noise was heard over the bridge, after 
which .splashes of heavy shell were seen 
some 400 yards over: but the nearest 
approach to a hit was a 5'9-inch shell which 
burst about 50 yards short of the conning 
lower. In the Rodney nothing worse than a 
near miss was experienced, a fragment of 
shell passing through the starboard side cf 
the director controlling tlte anti-aircraft 
armament. It smashed -the cease-fire belt, 
passed through a steel helmet hanging near, 
cut the trainer's telescope in half, hit the 
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out to the rear, juu grazing the trainer's design between 1916 and 1936. which it was ToiKlIy hoped by the Germans 

wrist on the way. When addressed by ihcir commanding «wve faster than any ship able to 

By 9.20lhe Bismarck, having been repeatedly oRkcr before the action, llw ship’s company «****> “P powerful enough to 

hit. began to blow off steam, and a strong of the Bismarck were assured that the overwhelm all other opponents, 
fire started amidships. Both her forward LuflwafTc would be coming to their aid from ■ »M«kv i Ut nt nA<wrB»iAne 

turrets appeared to be out of action, and the french airfields. All that was seen of it was *-vngin> i, si oi uecoraiioin 

other two were llring inlerniiticivlly and a single Kocke-Wulf brought down by the Honours and awards to those concerned 
erratically. She had a heavy list to port. King George Vs 3'3S-incb guns shortly in the huniing down and destruction of ihe 
which at 9.25 became most noticeable. As before 4 p.m. on May 26. Still, the Luft* Bismarck included : Admiral Sir John 
the range decreased, the 5-25-inch baiicries waffe arrived on the following day, a trifle Tovey (now Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
of Ihe King George V were ordered to open late. As the destroyers Ma.shona and Tartar Tovey). the K.B E.: Captain (now Vice¬ 
fire, with dcsasiating effect on the super- were on Ihcir way towards their base on the Admiral Sir Frederick) Dalrymple-H.-imilton 
structure and upper deck of the enemy morning of May 28, they were ntiackcd again of the Rodney and Captain (now Vice- 
battleship. In both the King George V and and again by German aircraft, which con- Admiral) Patterson of ihe King George V, 
Rodney the noise of gunfire was no longer tinued to come over in waves until nearly the C.B.; Rear-Admiral (the late Admiral 
noticed. Occasionally, when Ihe turrets (ired midnight. H.M.S. Mashona was sunk with Sir Frederic) Wakc-Watker; Commodore 
on extrcnic bearings, (now Vice-Admiral Sir 

iheif blast rattled f ' 1 Patrick) Brind, 

round the superstruc- Admiral Tovey's Chief 

lure, causing discom- < • of StafT; Captain (now 

fort to the personnel 1 Rear-Admiral) Bosell 

and minor damage. f . of the Victorious; 

AC 9.45 the Bismarck, 1 and Captain (now 

which was yawing con- T ^ Rear-Admiral) Maund 

sidcrably, exposed her ) f fa m' P of the Ark Royal, each 

starboard side to view • 'J • tbcC.B.E. Six officers 

for the first lime. . ■' * ' 'm f®ccived Ihe O.B.K, 

Observers noticed at . -» C* * ‘ ' \ ® P«fiy officer in 

least three large fires ' ’’ ' the Ark Royal was 

amidships, and a given the British Om- 

gapingholeinihcbows Medal. Captain 

nearihcwatcriinc. The „ (now Vice-Admiral Sir 

few guns left intact Phihp) Vian obtained 

Wire firing spasmodi- ~i n ^ second Kar to his 

cally. IIk range was D.S.O., while those 

now closed to .1.0(X) who were awarded ihe 

yards, and three hits in U.S.O. included Coni- 

Onc salvo were clearly NAZI naval PRIOE r«Ach«a te$ a«nlth In th« battlnthlp gitm^rek which was TnanchnU, llkn h*r mandcr Rolhcrham Of 

s-vn Tun rnlrmt Hie il*C«r chip the Tlrptcc. in the •print «# 1»W. ikmnreh •enk H.H.S. Hood nnU dmmated H.M.S. ihe C n» r r nui h » «v k 

seen. IWO cmerco llie Prii^e of WiIm before being bro«fht » b*v end d«trore«l •" H»z it, mi. elter « ile-dey ehn.e tlW S r r O W It a W K, 

deck at the base Cf ine of I.TSS mtlne, from Sereen to IceUnd nnd ncroM the N. Atlantic. J'holo. Atsofiatii f'leit LiCUt.-Commandcr (A) 
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Ge/m^n Ships 
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GneUeneu (19S6) 
ScKsirnheru <1936) 
Priia Etffen (I9M) 
Adm. Scheer <l93i> 
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*\ 700 
32.000 
32000 
ISOOO 

I2y000 






Royal Navy Destroyers Handed Over to Norway 



rULFItUNQ PART OP THE ANGLO-NORWEGIAN NAVAL AGREEMENT in KMi. two Britiih dattroynn* H.M.S. Cro«inr« and 

H.M J. Crntal, mnamnd ilw Tr^ndhotm »Md Etavnnfnr f afnctianiy. w«f« Kandnd ovnr to rnprottnutiw of th« Royal No^wnglfn at Chatham. 

Kant, oa Octobar IE Tba naw ntmaolaia on tha CrotJarj wat unvaMod by Mma. EHh C^ban 0) wifa of iho Norwaaian Ambattador. wha (1. 
cantra), intboctad tha Narwaiian cnawi. Tha daitreyori. with crawi (9). PAGE 493 AiMiaied i’fcst, S\A 'k'lUtr, h/yttoiu 







Hamburgers Angered by Nuremberg Acquittals 
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DISSiNTIVNT CfRHAN VOICtS WfItE RAIStO Nwr^mbtrf Ju4(am«nt (m* PM** OMIS) kMwn : • Hamburf 

it) <4rfkM b*nmrt whkh th«ir wkKM ihra* N«ai« in so doubc Mapiirtata^ fr«m 8nuin, Carman P.O.W. racant^V 

arrlvad in ««•• (7> la a wifaly ^aatinp* Ratarnaa priaonar* wara cahan from Rariin atationa to thair homo lown» by motor tranaport <3). 

Jt.C^ fail a chimnay <4) in Hambarf^** eaprtal ” of cba Critith aena—in cliarini a »fla for tha araccion of bousaa for Brttkh familiaa. PAGE 4S4 
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Last Milestone in The Desert Rats’ Long Trek 
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Death Brazenly Defied at Arms-Train Explosions 




WRCCKAGE at (avaritah* aftar tha 
trala klaw up (I). ThU aarUI view 
(]) af tha railway ahawa traaks. 
cantainiat Mt tana ol amtnanltian, 
which aacapad daatnictian. Award 
af tha Oaerpa Craaa ta Majar K. A. 
Biua (1). who waa tha ofllcar in 
charga, and ta SlafhSargaant S. C. 
Ranraaa {4. left) hath at tha 
ILA-0>C*. waa anaoaacad (with 
athar aaaarda datailad la chit paga) 
on Octahar II, IMt. 

AAOe 456 


A t savernake, Wiltshire, on jamuir «, 
duHag tht loading of an ammunition 
tiajo 40 election occurred and lire r»idl; 
(praad to another ammunition tram alonnide. There 
jpere iurtber eaplotioru and extensire ores, cauaing 
the death oi eight soldiers, injuries to othcri, end the 
destruction of a? railway wagons and two lorries 
contajiung shells, mines and other expletives, out ol 
a total of 96 loeided wagons in the sidings. Mejor 
tC. A. Biggs, R.A.OiC., w officer in charge, arrived 
at the site soon after the first explosion arid began 
to direct operations to prevent a major disaster, 
danger to the neighbouring town of Marlborough 
being very real, with complete disregard for their 
own safety, he and another officer uncoupled and pushed 
a burning svagon loaded with shells away from the 
fire and helped to eatinnish it. He organised fire¬ 
breaks in the face ol mrther cordite fires and ex¬ 
plosions. His srork in the midit oi this inferno, in 
which more than soe tons of explosives detonated, 
ans largriy instrumental in minimizing the disaster. 

A FTER athird severe explosion, at about 4.30 p.m., 
xTL when he was knocked down by blast, Major 
Biggs went forward and inspected the blazing area 
closely, refusing to permit anyone to accompany him. 
Having decided that further loss of hie might occur 
if the- fire-fighting was continued he or^red the 
evacuation of the rail-head, he himself being the last 
to leave. Major Biggs had the situabon fully under 
control and had done everything reasonably possible. 
He was awarded the George Croes. StaR-SergeanI S. G. 
Rogerson, R.A.O.C., took command at the siding 
arhM the trucks were blazing iuriously and further 
er^losions srere momentarily expected. On his own 
irutialive he organized fire parties and commenced 
unloading ammunibon from wagons threatened by 
the fire. He tescued injured men (tom under blazing 


wagons and helped organize the removal oi wounded 
from the danger area. For his cool appreciabon of 
the situation before the arrival of a superior officer 
he was awarded the George Crosa. Sergeant D. A. Kay, 
R.A.O.C., also displayed compleM disregard for his 
own safety and was one of tbe first to assist Staff- 
Sergeant R^erson in rescuing injured men. With 
other soldiers he partially empbed a wagon loaded 
with mines unbl he was driven away by the fire. 
He was awarded the George Medal. 

CERGT H. MATTHEWS, Pioneer Com, arrived 
at the siding with his tender and nre-fighbng 
crew immediately after the first explosion. He 
initiated the removal oi six threatened wagons to a 
place of safety and personally uneoupiM them, 
although the end one was bluing, relaxing his 
efforts only when the water supply had been ex¬ 
hausted arid be was ordered to srithdraw. He was 
awarded the George Medal. Corporal A. J. Adams, 
R.A.O.C., also dis^yed great bravery and inibabve, 
rescuing several of the iiriured, end was awarded the 
Bribsh Empire MedaJ. IMver A. J. Baker, R.A.S.C., 
drove away four Ihree-too lorries s^ch mre in close 
proximity to Ihe exploding ammunibon and huming 
wagons. His acbon cleared e way lor the fire- 
tenors. He was awarded tbe Bribsh Empire Medal. 
Privates F. Barnett and D. Gallagher, ol the 
R.A.O.C., ran to the engine driver and tbe shunter 
oi another train in a subsidiary tiding and. with them, 
endeavoured to move some twenty loaded svagons to 
safety, When that method was found to be impossible 
these two privates stent along the track relcating the 
brakes, regsrdless of tbo expiring ammunibon. Mth 
srere awarded the British Einpirc Medal. Sub-Con¬ 
ductor P. W. Codliman and Ae. J. W. IPrendergast, 
R.A.O.C., were respecbvely asrardedthe M.B.E.and the 
B.E.M. for rescuing an injured man in great danger. 









More Victoria 


Cross Awards to Empire Heroes 



L. H. rntHT. O.f.C. 

M« f^uftdrQa af 
aiawA la an 

attack oa tka pawap 

•tAtiaa at Amttar^am. 
HaMantf. aa Hav 1. 1*4). 
S(|a.-L4r.Tr««t U^v*) > 
af tKa A^al Naw 
Zaalaa^ AH Farcai lac* 
(aa4a4 in kamMat tka 
tapfat afcar tha otfcar 
taa aircraft Ka4 kaan 
akat 4a«n. Eraataallv 
kra«(kt 4awA himcair 
M WM mada prbaaar. 


C.S.H, 

J. A. OSBOAN 
Thia Winaipaf Qrana* 
diar (ritkO. kaaviaify 
•atrilicad h*« Ufa ta i ava 
kic camridaa whaa ha 
thraar himiaJf an an 
ana«r iraaada dwp«ni 
an attack an Haant 
Batlap. Hanahauf, an 
Dacamkar If, 1*41. 
lirliar ha had cevarad 
tHa withdrawal af hkt 
man. axpaama himtaH 
ta Mtanta npa. and 
kaidinf avarvhaifniag 
appatitian *nr avar 
alfht haurt. 



Uaut. 

R. H. CRAY. O.B.C. 
Wfinf all (ha aircraft 
carpiar H.M.S. Farmld- 
akla. an Aufuic 9, 1*41, 
in Onagawa Wan bay, 
Japan. thi« RoFai Cana* 
dlan Navy R<ar takava). 
praaaad hama hia atbck 
an an anamy daatreyar 
to within Rfty faat 
afthaaghhiaair craft wa« 
rapaatadly hit by A A. 
Ara. Ha gava hia Ufa bat 
a*fih hia victlnx 


San.'Laadar 
A. S. K. BCARF 
Saalng tha ramalndar 
of hia tpuadron dB>> 
trayad by anamy bamb* 
ara on tha ground at 
Buttarfiald R.A.P 
Btation, HaUya, thi» 
Blanhaim pitot 
on Oacambar *. I*4i. 
carriod out tha ordorad 
aartia avar Singara. 
ThaJIand. Camplotlng 
hit miaaian agalaa: 
ovarwhalmkig oppoai* 
tian.morlally wowndod. 
ha €faah*>awdad at 
Alor 3t*r without 
injuring hit craw. 



Major y W. FOOT6 

At DHppa on AMuat It. 1*4). thit mambar of 
iha Ctnad»an ChaplaJna* Sorvicoa aipoaod 
Mmaolf to wilharing onomy Ara on tho baathdi 
far about aight haura, aaalatini Cha modical 
aBt c ari, miniatariiig to tho woundod. and hal^ 
Mg Ik thair avatuadon. Ignoring opportunitlai 
ca amka'h, ho lavadna'narova llvaa. 


P/O. C. MTNARSKI 

In a Lancaaior bombor ovar Cambral, Rranco, 
•A Juno li. I*M. thia R.C.A.F. pilot officav* 
although aiama, mada harole but vain attampig 
to oatricata tha rear gannar cut off by Ara. 
Ha ttaod ta atcantion and talvtad tha roar 
gunnar bafora daicanding with blaiing par^ 
chuta into Franca, whara ha died of hii injuriai. 


Guardaman E. C. CHARiTON 
Engaging a battallan of tha IS Paaxar Greiu* 
diart, alngla handed, %vith tha Browning from 
bit tank at WIttodt. Germany, on April )l, 
|*4S, (hit Irith Cwardtnnan. with ono arm 
ahattarod. inRiccod aovora catualtiot on tho 
•namy. and ratrlavad a daiporato altwatloa. 
Ha d’ad. latar, of hit waundt In anamy handa 
Ckr^,iuii. i‘.A. Kcnt.'f, (/,/*. C*> 
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HIS MAJESTY'S SHIPS H.M.S. Aurora 

AA^tt^s 4fUr OarkHon, lifhl 

L AUNCH€D in t$U, H.H.S. Atiror*. a cfuistr «f S>2^ Com. tcoomod 29I.MI mU«t 
«od fired f,l93 poontft of ^•tn. fholi from hor mein ormomont duHof cho Wor. 
fow tlilm hove oouolUd hor pocord of oorvico. 

Sho wB> flocvhip of Admirol Sir Edwmrd Evan* (now Lord Meuntovan*) dorififtho 
Norvefiao campaifn of 1940, and was ona of cha ships antofod >n the <Hasa of tha Mamarck 
iha foMowInf roar. Sha Chon procaodod to tha Modiiarranoan, wharo in company with 
har sistar ship, tha fanalope, sha formad cha baebtaona of Porca '* R.'* baiod on Malta. 
Tha Aurora bocama known to thAMtallana as *‘TKa Sllvar Phantom** as tha raault of 
her aaplalcs, In ena month alone. Novambar If4t, she and her consort intercaptad and 
daatpoyad thro# enemy eonvoya procaodlng to Libya. At this period her eommandfne 
offitar was Captain W. G. Apnew. now in command of H.M.S. Vartvard. 

Ordered to loara Malta durlnp tha intensive air attacks in 1942. tha Aurora supported 
Allied landifift at Oran in Navambar af that yaar. anpaainp tha Pranch naval forcas basad 
on that porL NaaL sha joinad Perea '* 0»*' whosa vIpTlinca pravantad Kassalrinp from 
evacuatlnf any af his irappad fortas fram Taalsia. 

Ganaral Blsoahawar and Sir Androw Cunninfham came on board tho Aurora to wiMiass 
tha bombardment af PantalJarra. which surrandarad two days later. Prouder •till was 
tha Aurora whan sha steamed into Grand Harbour, Malta, less than a fertnijhc after* 
wards, waarlnp-tha Royal Standard, tha Rlap haviap s^actad har to ciha him to the island 
for his flrst visit after its relief. 

Other operaeiona in which tha Aurora took part ware the invasion of SUily. thO Pfhtrni 
at Salorno, tho evacuation of Leros. the landincs on the south coast V Pranco. eho cahinp 
of Toulon. Che reduction of enemy tarriaons in tha Aegean islands and tha liboratlon 
of Greece. In 1941 sha was present at the lurrendar of Oanos. ^4Jm*ralf\ 








Kerortltt of thr Regimt-ntss I939—IB4S 



A rlhebeginnineofthcSecondGrcal 

War, The Royal Inniskilling FusHiers 
^ compnicO (wo regular bailalions : 

(he l 5 t and 2nd. On Sep(cmbcr 3. 1939, (he 
Ii( Baiialion was stadoned at Wellington, 

S. India, and the 2nd a( Catterick, Yorks. 

I( was only in 1937 (hat the 2nd had 
come back into (he Army, having been dis> um' 
banded in 1922. During (he period 1922- r 4 ^ 

1937 the 1 st Battalion was linked and formed 
one corps with (be Royal Irish Fusiliers in 
(Princess Victoria's), another one-battalion ~ 
fcgimcm. During (he war 
there were 13 battalions of Inniskillings. In ’ 
the Second Great War only one extra 
"Active Service" Battalion was raised, (he 
6 th. and il was finally disbanded in 1944, . 

having blazed a path of glory for itself Martinique tySa. ^ Lucia 1796 , Tin Pcniniular 
through Algeria, Tunis, Sicily arid Italy. War, Waterlos, Central India, Relief e( Ladysmith, 
Of the three battalions the unlucky one 19 : 4 - 18 . 

was, undoubtedly, the 1st. It was unlucky 
to be on (he losing side twice, both limes in .. 

Burma, and was not at the " kill" when all 
was going well. The 6 th Battalion, having 
start^ late, was disbanded after it had 
passed Rome and was well on the way to the 
winning post. It was thus left to the 2nd 
Battalion to finish the e.rifiv^. 
race, which it did in 
Austria. One thing is 
greatly regretted by the 
Regiment, that no bat- 
talionoftheinniskillings ^ es X 
took part in the D-Day / \ 

operations, nor in the I lT U I 

sweep across Frarwe, ^ 

Belgium and Holland to 
tlw Rhine; many in- 


in 1945 to Dahia Dun. where it was on 
/ o y* c V.J. Day. A sad but proud record of rigorous 

By maior J. R. C. CROSSLE jarvice in iwocampaigns, in bothofwhich the 

'T'HE defence af the town of Inniikillin;, in Japs were more numerous and belter equipped 
a County Pemunach, Northern IteUnd, against for the jungle. Of the many deeds of valour 
the Irish and French tnoM oi the deposed King and sclf-sacrilke there is not space to tell. 
James II 10 laSo ao stcnally proved the warlike ... , ., 

ability of its defenders that King William III took a Septembers. 1939, found the 2nd Battalion 
srtion of the garrison into his pay and 4t Caitcnck Camp, Yorkshire, serving in the 

them as regiments of the British Army. 5(h Division. It went overseas immediately, 

Enniskillen, as it is called today, ij ittn represented fought in France and Belgium, and came 
- the Brihsh Army by the 5 th Royal Inniskilling .back from Dunkirk. The most tragic 
.0 Ins’*'?*”'"* happening in these operations was the loss, 

of 1914-18 by captur* of Battalion H.O.^mplejc.. The 

.".ot. From then until t 88 i il was knoSn as The 2nd Battalion remained in the Sth Diviston 
ayth Inniskillings, and from 188 : to the present June 1»94. After Dunkirk it was 

day the name has been The Royal InniskiUtng Stationed in Scotland. Liverpool (during the 
Fusiliers. Its long list of battle honours includes blitz, with nights of firc-watching in Bootle), 
t .... -r,.. Ifcland, and finally Caierham, Surrey. 

The Sth Division sailed from Glasgow in 
March 1942 for an unknown destination. 

With the Sth Army io Sicily 

in April 1943. the Japs took the jn May the 2nd battalion look a minor 
^tiativc, and recaptured the whole Mayu „„ ,he fi„t gssau,, on Madagascar, and 
Peninsula and Maungdaw. };;■ Suarez. Exactly a 

From Christmas 1942 until April 1943 forinighl after the assault landing the Bat- 
thc Ist Battalion fought the Japs conlinu- tallon boarded the transport again and s« 
ously. on both sides ^ the Mayu Ridge, sail for India, coming to rest at Ahm^dnagar, 
suffering grievous casul^jp. Tike reinforce- near Poona. Then started a glorified Cook's 
mcnis being from all parts of the U.K., the Tour: in August to Iraq, then to Kermanshah, 
variety of accents bec» rather like the Persia, Qum. across the desert to Damascus, 


OUTWAUD bound to join THI B B.P., in Snptcmbnr im, thnu memtanre «r cire Ind 

ftatlftlloR Jte|r4l litnUklllinc futHUpt. mboird th« tpoopshfp Ror*! SoYflP*lfn wMM awm^ th« tlmg 
by playlftt *' HouMy Hov»«y.'* Of tha bamfWi of Rafln>«nc tha )iid was tha flrit 

to aaa actlan, in Franca In 194b, and tha lact to ramain in tHa fiald. ba<nf in Atiitria on V E Oay^ 
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Records of the Regiments: 1939—1945 




CalBurt: Ytlltw on Block 

78TH (BRITISH) DIVISION 

A l.Tlioi.iUH not rormcd until mid¬ 
summer 1942, ihe 7g(h had at 
its nucleus troop! whn had 
served in France with the B.E.F. in 
1940. Within sia months or its forma¬ 
tion the Division landed in N, Africa 
with Ihe British First Army, on 
November 8, 1942, and bore the brunt 
of the fighting early in Ihe campaign. 

It cut olT Algiers shortly'arter land- j 
ing, and captured Bougie, November ' 
M. Medjez cl Bab was taken on 
November 27. Bitter fighting was 
experienced nearTebourba, and again, 
in January 1942, in the Oued Kebir 
and Ousseliia' valleys, and at Bou 
Arada. Sedjenane was captured on 
March 30, and Cap Serral reoccupiod 
four days later. All but on: slope of 
Longstop Hill fell on April 23 to the 
Division, which it is claimed was Ihe 
lirsl Allied infantry formation to enter 
Tunis, in the flrsi week in May. 

I ATt in July, and now wiih the Bih 
Army, a landing wasl made in 
Sicily, where (he Division captured 
Cemuripe, on August }, and Adrano 
a few hours later. The Simeio and 
Salso rivers were forced. Elements of 
the Division landed at Taranto for the 
Italian invasion in September, taking 
Foggia on September 27. Other units 
landed at TermoU early in October 
and quickly crossed the Bifferno and 
look Moneciifonc. Costly struggles 
ensued in the subseaueni stages of 
the campaign, notably along the 
Trigno, in October, and Ihe Sangro, 
which by November 14 had been 
crossed and the powerfully defended 
line penetrated. During March and 
April 1944, the 78(h distinguished 
itself in the battle for Cassinu. It 
I was prominent in the capture of 
I Orvleto on June 14. 

‘ By June 2S the Pcscia had been 
crossed and CastigJione reached. 
By September the Gothic Line had 
been penetrated. In the Allies' final 
Italian offensive in April 1943. in the 
battle of the Argenia Gap. the river Po 
was reached and crossed during Ihe 
last week pf the month. After the 
surrender of Germany the 7glh became 
an Occupational Force in Austria, 
and was disbanded in September 1949. 


MTUHNINC FDOM THi BATTLi FOB TWO TBgi HILL la Tunisia, In January 1*4). thasa 
•# IldrBi lAnNklMinf FiMHitn found IK* (oin| vmry ttmmYf. AleKoyffi occupv- 

Inf tM* ^rom^nont footwr* tKo •n«my foilod in hii oKf*ctiv*. th* tnklnf of Bou Arad*. In oartfcol*Hy 
Borco o*chan|W cKo InoiikilKnfi Mfllctod ond Mntoinod fovoro IomoBu ff'se Clffue RJufotrsPM 


landed on Ihe mainland of Europe in Sep¬ 
tember 1943, having encircled Africa and 
set foot in nine different countries. 

A moat gruelling 19 da^’s followed the 
immediate landing in Italy, m which the 2nd 
Battalion advanc^ 244 miles, of which 100 
miles were by sea in assault craB, 40 in M.T. 
(Mechanical Transport) and l(X) on foot 
The mountainous and rocky nature of the 
country made this an immense physical 
effort. Next came Isentia and Castd di 
Sangro. On January 7, 1944, the Battalion 
IcB the Sih Army, having served in it for just 
over six months, during which time it had 
been in action against one Italian and nine 


different German divisions. Il joined the 
Sth Army, and in mid-January and early 
February came the battle of the Garigliano, 
which involved Ihe 2nd in its bloodiest and 
most tragically glorious battle. 

Tn February came sinister Monte Damiano, 
and on March 11 the 2nd sailed for Anzio. 
After the bteak-out from Anzio the Battalion 
reached Rome in June 1944, then leR the Sth 
Division, in which it had served so long, 
returning to Egypt, where it was made up 
with the personnel of the 6 lh Battalion, 
which also had come back to Egypt, to be 
disbanded. The Battalion now joined Ihe 


. - 


PMOH mvlANO TO IRAN vIb Mvl*CM<ar bjkI India was tha rauta caltaa by tha Sad Rattalloa 
laai*t t iHiaf» btfara cfcadcK Army ip N. Africa far tKa ^cMiaa iataaioa la Jaly I Mis Abava, 

a battaliaa affkar hit CS.M. whaa *a tha Iraakaa Oacart. After SUily tKa Ratcalion farafad 

a fpaarbaad far tha acvaylc aa (taiy In Septambar IlOa PAGE 460 0^( 


Irish Brigade, taking Ihe place which had 
previously been held by the 6 th Battalion. 
By way of Taranto, Mt. Spadura, Senio, the 
Argentn Gap and the Po, and still fighting 
all the way, il passed the winning post in 
May 1945, at Villach in Austria. A hard 
road »nd a long, long trek. 

The Sth Battalion was formed at Holy- 
wood, Co. Down, on October 9, 1940, and 
was disbanded in Egypt in July 1944. During 
its short life il saw a tremendous amount m 
hard fighting, and suffered very heavy 
casualties during its triumphant sweep 
through North Africa, Sicily and Italy. After 
its formation it was stationed in various 
places in Ireland, including Belfast during 
the blitz, and in January IM2 il crossed to 
England. After a short lime at Frintoo-on- 
Sca, Essex, it nraved to Shakers Wood in 
Norfolk, where it joiiKd the Irish Brigade, 

























2nd and 6th Inniskillings Campaign in Sicily 



TAKING CtNTUAIK. 
Skily. tM 
acliiarcfnMt of cho 
AaRBlIon tAnUklINnfi in 

tho SldlUn cnmM^gn In 

AufiMC IMl. OMratinx 
with tho IHtlih Tith Plv. 
iiion. troo^ of tiM Kot' 
talion aro lOon croiiing a 
tomporary ^Hdfo on tho 
road loading to Il»o town <1). 
Tho fttorming of Cantoripo 
—"Chorry lUpo'* to tho 
troopi*^«va« a faat whUh 
'* will llvo In tho annal« ot 
Sfitlah armt" dacUrod 

P.«n. ViKoont Mentcom* 
ory of Alamtln. than Conv> 
mandor of tho GrltUh Ith 
Ariwf. Ooaporatofy d^ 
fondod. tho town fell on 
Augu»t 2, and chon nor 
boforo tho Kattallon had 
claarad tho onomy hOiia^ 
by houia |2). 

Ind BATTALION of the 
llogltnont. aboard tho 
troopahip Dunora (3K an 
rowlo to taho part In tho 
Stclllan invaaion. k briofod 
by ono of it* offleoro In tho 
rolo which tho Battalion 

ffl od In thoaa aporationt. 

inrolvod many front 
lino actionc, inclodiAg tho 
battloa for Catania • oyra.- 
CUM and Auggata. to bo 
foltowod by landingi in 
Ic^y In Soptombor It43. 
Tho Battalion had uon 
•orvlea In nina covntHaa. 
0J/k4 Pkoiognpkt 

PAOe 4et 
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ST. ^ATftlCK'S OAr IN THB ANZIO BBACH.HSAO. It«»y. may hav* ttk%4 traditional aotiom 
with whkh (hit IHth Natlanal holiday Is asually caWhrat^, hot tha 2nd Sattalion (anMHMac* 
did not allow MarsA 12 , lt44, to to unnoticod. ^mo of thorn art hort onlojHnt (ho oirtra mm 

War Office 


. » 10 

ration itnt (o (horn by tho C.O. lor (At ooaaaloo. 

with which it served until its disbandment. 
The Irish Bripde soon moved to Scotland, 
whence it saiM in November 1942 for North 
Africa as pan of the Ist Army. Algiers was 
reached on November 22, after an uneventful 
trip. The Battalion moved immediately up 
to ilK Goubellat area, where it had its first 
clashes with (he Germans. 

‘^A Triumph for Ibe Inniskiilings” 

After a slight pause, in which both sides 
were sparring for an opening, the 6ih Bat¬ 
talion were engaged in the most ferocious 
fighting in Goubellat Plain and Grandstand, 
in January and February 1943. During these 
actions very heavy casualties were inflicted 
and received. At this time 
the enemy were mainly from 
the Hermann Coering Jaeger 
R^meni, a tough crowd 
who asked for and gave no 
quaner. At the end of 
March the Brigade left the 
6 (h Armoured Division in 
which it had served since 
leaving Scotland, and came 
under the command of an 
Infantry Division. Quickly 
there followed (he storming 
of Djebel Mahdi and 
Tangoucha, in which actions 
the Irish Bnpde particularly 
distinguished itself. 

A newspaper account at 
that time said. '* The taking 
of Tangoucha was a triumph 
for the Inniskillings. liie 
capture took them three 
days. They were driven 
hack twice, but refused to go 
from the hill. The Germans 
bowled grenades down at 
them, covered them with 
deadly machine-gun, shell 
.nod mortar fire, but the 
Inniskillings just wore down 
the enemy's resistance until 
he finally surrendered.” 

About the same time Sir 
Stafford Cripps. speaking in 
Belfast, said, ” The Irish 
Brigade did the hardest 
fighting and bad the longest 
service in the whole of the 
First Army,” Then came 


the triumphant entry into Tunis and the end 
of (he enemy in North Africa. 

Now the story reaches out across the sea. 
to the landing in Sicily in July 1943. The 
outstanding achievement of the 6th Battalion 
in Sicily was the storming of Centuripe. on 
August 2—that town perched like an eagle's 
nest on the top of a precipice. For this 
action the Battalion received a D.S.O., 
three M.C.s, and a M.M. The account of the 
action, issued by the Ministry of Information, 
dcclar^. "The taking of Centuripe, which 
forced (he Germans to reorganize their entire 
line, was primarily a triumph for The Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers.” The Brigadier wrote, 
” Centuripe was the ‘ Skin's ' battle." And 


GUAUMNO the aUSTItO-YUeOSLAV pnOMTIEn in l»4i. Hil, Eirtlllnr •( Hm 
2nd tppMra (o i loo«ljr vl^ll. Thit frondar wbi by 

offievp and a (mail Ratoon OAty. PAGE 462 Wt* Office 


the Army Commander. General Sir Bernard 
Montgomery, said, ” The taking of Centuripe 
is a great feat, which will live in the annals 
of British arms.” 

The Irish Brigade reached Randazzo on 
Friday, August 13, the last of the fighting in 
Sicily. There followed five weeks' rest, a 
sea voyage to Taranto in Italy, then Barlcita 
and another sea voyage to Termoli, where 
the Brigade had a very sharp clash with the 
Germans. It was then early October 1943. 
Now came a series of stilT engagements with 
the enemy, who was fighting as hard as he 
knew how to hold up the advance for as long 
as possible before withdrawing to a fresh 
prepared position Such were the crossing 
of the River Trigno, the battles for San 
Salvo and Vasio, the crossing of the Sangro 
and the capture of San Vito, which the 
Germans had decided to bold as their 

Winter Line." 

Motoring Along Ibe Road to Rome 

By December 4 the 6th Battalion was on 
the line of the Moro River, having broken 
through the "Winter Line.”' Ihe Irish 
Brigade was now relieved, the casualties 
since landing in Italy having been 36 officers 
and 823 O.R.s. In this last stage it had been 
in continuous action for seven days and 
nights without respite. 

At Christmas 1943 the 6(h Battalion moved 
up to Capracotta, a famous winter sports 
centre in peacetime. Snow fell heavily, and 
rations were short. Owing to snowdrifts on 
the roads a flight of Douglas Transports 
had to come to the rescue, and rations fell 
from the sky attached to gaily coloured 
parachutes. In March and April 1944 a hair- 
raising month was spent among the rocks, 
high up in the mountains just north of 
Cassino. May found the Battalion crashing 
its way through the Gustav Line, and 
June 8 saw it motoring along Highway 6— 
the Road to Rome. On June 12 a repre¬ 
sentative party was received by the Rope, 
in the Vatican, and the Irish Pipes played in 
front of Sc. Peter's. 

Action came again near Lake Trasimeno, 
after the chase of a somewhat demoralized 
enemy. This was the last 
battle in which the 6th 
Battalion took part. The 
official reason given for the 
disbandment of the 6lh, at 
the height of its fame, was 
the lack of Irish reinforce- 
ments. The Battalion travelled 
south CO Taranto, and so to 
Egypt, to be greeted on the 
quay at Alexandria by (he 
pipes of the 2nd Battalion. 

A short time was spent in 
amalgamating the 6th Bat¬ 
talion with tiK 2nd—and the 
6 tb Battalion The Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers had 
ceased to exist. The Regiment 
ss a whole consoles itself 
with the thought that its 
distinguished career was 
brought to a close while it 
was still at the very pinnacle 
of its success- 


’T'hk Inniskilling who 
^ stormed the heights of St. 
Lucia in 1796, and who witl^ 
stood the onslaughts ttf 
Napoleon’s Armies at Water* 
loo in I61S, had every 
reason to welcome into Val¬ 
halla the young generation 
of Inniskillings who fought 
and died so bravely in Africa, 
Sicily, Italy and Burma. The 
great traditions of (he Regi¬ 
ment had indeed been faitb- 
ftilly maintained. 


Britain ’s SvjiJt Change-Over to Peace Prodwtion 



Thh scene tt the Sheflidd works of the English Steel Corpor a tion, showing rear-axle casings tor hea»y road veWdea— 
so urgently needed In our trade pinb—toeing Tanored tioni the drop-forginc department, typifies the rapid reconversion of 
our factories to poat-war needs. Duritv Battle of Britain days the dtop-hamtner here was the only oik addch could forge 
crwu)^ for Spitfires; it was worked 16 boun a day and it produced ten oankShafls an hour. 
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Olfi* ifiutthiMieM €ij' H^ar Aom' MMuan to the 'i^une «/*— 

Opening the “ Britain Can Make It " Exhibition In London mi Sept. 24, t946 -the Tint exhibition of Industrial Design r- 

to be organized after the history (see illus. pages 422-42^>-H.M. the King reminded the world that 

“ no country was mure completely given over to war than ouis." In the nation-wide change-over are included workers in 
a factory where containers for Service rations were made: now they stamp out ( 1 ) lids for tobacco and other tins. 


— a Mighty Mtrive to Hring Hach M*roMi»eritg 

Machinery which pressed out parts for bomb-racks delivers componwts of electric cleaners ( 2 ). At a textile, machinery 
foundry a hydraulic mangle <31 is for export to India-fw finishing linen. A toy factory (4) becomes again the source of 
many things to delight the youthful heart. The plastics industry was of great account in war : now telephone instruments 
are inoulded (5). Wellington bombers engaged the attentiwi of workers who n-nv assemble wasJiing-machine cabinets ( 6 ). 465 
























MAiUe TMng» VhaM Menn So Mmch io Ait oX </« 

^ ^teri^ further fite with the production of tennis bells It) at this factoiy which turned out Halifai bombers: 

vulctnieed. Where brass fuse^caps came into beinf collar studs ( 2 ) are now processed, 
^nphaiis is gaced on new and methods not only for the Home market but, in the words rf H.M. the Kaw. “ The 
Overseas markets, upon uduch our prospenty, our solvency, and our standard of life must depend In years to come." 










Our Ktttpirr.^s Proud fihare itt Virturtt 


H 0 ]\GI 40 XC;, BORNEO, FIJI AXD TO]VOA 


W iTHM than a hund^ yeare l|y HAKI.RV V. I'NII.I. 

Honakoni, che Briiith Colony off , „ 

the southeast China coaM. was 1,'“ MaUya and Sm**pof« the wlon^i of 
buit. up from .he headquarters of a fc* 

pirates and fishermen to □ ireat cenire of oib?r British pissesiiinrin the Far East ^ 
tnitrnatiQnal traik. in Ihc general Mraiegic more fortuntte, among them tho Fiji «nd Tongo 


lly IIAKI.RV V. INII.I. 


the southeast China coast, was 1,'“ MaUya and Sm*apof» the wlon^i of 
from .he headquarters of a fc* 

nd fishermen to a treat cenire of n.i^ Rr^.i.k th. p.r p.m 


sct-u(aofthc Pacific the function of Hongkong islaiuk, a 
was mainly that of a forward outpost; but ts tlx 
with (he crasrgence of Japan as a strong 
naval and air power, and (he development 
by (he Japanese of Formosa, Hongkong was 
rendered unsuiiablc as an independent jspanese 


iblAiuk, irixich corrtnbuted in no mtmII measure 
to thi find Allied victory iu the Fadfic. 

Japanese propagandists attempted to present 


decision as to whether or not ^jians were 
fit to play an active pan in the war. They 
became " the finest jungle lighters in the 
world.” and on Guadakanai. although their 
own total of Japanese killed ran into three 
figures, did not sulTcr a single fatal casually. 
They took many prisoners and destroyed 
quantities of enemy stores'and equipmeot. 

Later, the Commandos took part in the 
invasion of New Guinea, and (wir timely 
arrival on the Zenana beach-head prevented 
what might well have proved a disaster for 


Ik.iupiuu uiiauiia.fv a. u.. jgpancsc propagandists attempted to present what might well have proved a disaster for 

MrategK point for defence. As events Pacific as a struggle of the the Americans, who were In danger of being 

dewloped and the Japanese gained more coloured races trying to free themselves from outflanked and cut-off hy (he Japanese. The 
and more offensive b^ on the mainland, an unbearable yoke of while oppression or. authorities were now convinced (hat the 
tM fatal weakness oi Hongkongs posiuon ,ha case of (he British islandv from the Fijians were firsKlass fighter^, and'in 1943 
occacnc more apparent. intolerable grasp of British imperialism. In the Fiji Military Forces were reorganized 


became more apparent. 


intolerable grasp of British imperialism. In 


The loyally of the Colony prior to the the Pacific islands we find the lie direct given as a Brigade. On April 13 the First Biiitalion 
Japanese invasion was never in question. In to the Japanese. The circumstances in which of (he Fiji Infantry Regiment left for Guadal- 
addiiion to a gift of £200.003 towards the the war was fought in this area were such as canal, and was later sent to Kolombangara 
war cflbn from tlK Hongkong Government, to enable. aggressive warfare to be waged to mop up the Japanese after. their wiih- 


war effort from the Hongkong Government, to enable. aggressive warfare to be waged 
private individuals of all classes subscribed against the Japanese by Colonial peoples. 
£168.890 for the purchase of aircraft and They played a great part, for instance, in the 
£30.841 for war charities. The pre-war Guadakanai campaign, which was to prove 
defence contribution of about 
£400,000 per annum towards the 
cost of (he Imperial garrison in 
Hongkong, was also continued. 

The local factories contributed 
several million dollars’ worth nf 
war materials fehicfly rubber foot¬ 
wear, electrk torches and (cxiiks) 
which went to the Middle East. 

There was a Volunteer Defence 
Force, and over IS.OOO of the 
inhabitants, with a sulKlamial pro- 
ptmion of Chinese, manned the 
Civil Defence Services. 





On December 7. 1941, Japan 
opened ho^ilitics against the 
United States, and on the follow¬ 
ing day Japanese forces, estimated 
at one division, with a second 
division immediately in reserve, 
crossed the frontier of the Leased 
Territories on the mainland form¬ 
ing the hinterland of Hongkong. uj tiis 8 8ji 

In spite of brave resisianw, the visitinc »ritish north rorneo. wrWi »*> arMioimMi t~ Company, which had been re- 
mainland bocamc untenable ; by Crown Coienir July is. it4«, tko Cowmor-Conoroi of Moiof, cruiied from the Fiji Labour 
midday on the Hlh itwasdccidcd Corps. This Battalion was detailed 

to coffimence a withdrawal, and Jsn.n«. h.«t, « hi. crsdic .. . to arry out a series of seaborne 

by the I2-I3ih all troops were back on a turning point of the Pacific war and raids behind the Japanese lines, and the 
the Wand of Hongkong. Operating from (he graveyard of Japanese dreams of Empire. Commander of the American Division wrote 
depth, the Japanese had the overwhelming- -ri,, n,i,|,h r-ninnv nr t-'iii in tw.- that they carried out " in a superior 

advantage against the defenders of this small Southern Pacific mid^v be^tween Tonta and n»nncr” one of the first important tasks 
island-Hlcfcndcfs who were denied adequate entrusted to them. The culminating achieve- 

air or naval support. On December 2? the . of ^ mem of the Fijian forces came in November 

end Mme w^^c M^Unr^d Naval Com- 7,000 7qu?re miles. In 1942 the population *"^.'1** I’?' 

manders informed the Governor that no •’xatYW kr luhnm ycoloured Colonial soldier during the war. (Sec 

further resistance could be made. On the Wrait of Cpl. Sukanaivalu m page 599. 


drawal. From here the Battalion went to the 
Empress Augusta Bay beach-head at Bougain¬ 
ville. where it made a deep penetration on 
reconnaissance and patrol into the 
' enemy-held areas of the island. 
The Battalion then set out on 
the Numa trail to establish an 
outpost at the small village of 
Ibu, from which position patrols 
couldrangcoverawidcarea. After 
repelling repealed Japanese attacks 
it was decided to evacuate Ibu ; 
and. with one Fijian to 110 
Japanese killed, the Fijians carried 
out a rearguard action which an 
Allied Commander described as 
” an action whkh I think will go 
into the records as a minor 
tactical classic.” 

On March 12. 1944. the Third 
Battalion, which had a smalkr 
proportion of Europeans than 
liny unit which had gone overseas 
before, joined the First Battalion 
in the Solomons. They were 
accompanied by the Fiji Dock 
laimad a Company, vrhich had been re- 
Haiar*. cruiied from the Fiji Labour 
Corps. This Battalion was detailed 
” ^ to carry out a series of seaborne 
raids behind the Japanese lines, and the 
Commander of the American Division wrote 
that they carried out " in a superior 
manner” one of (he first important tasks 
entrusted to them. The culminating achieve¬ 
ment of (he FTjian forces came in November 
1944 with the first award of the V.C to a 


lunncr resistance couiu oe maue. un me ioo7no >urn> Fiiian* tns son F«<i inHimc portrait ot cpi. ouKanaivaiu m page 

same day the Secretary of State for the ^ 1 . 8 .) Bv January 1945 both Batialit 

Colonies sent this message to the Governor ; lar-c number of trooos neecs- Infantry Regiment were back r 

" The defence of Hongkong wilt live in the TiJtfera? imcnfve Hd pred«^^^ having played a truly magnificent part, 

10 meet requirements on the home front. In The centenary of the Kingdom of T 


portrait of Cpl. Sukanaivalu m pap 599, 
Vol. 8.) By January 1945 both Baiialions of 
the Fiji Infantry Regiment were back in Fiji, 


another chapter of courep and endurance." 


Kingdom of Tonga, 


— vww.-B- —— addition, duniu the yc.ir I94J, as an example, a group ol about 150 islands, was cckbraied 

B oaNFo in the East Indian archioclaao ixthe ‘han lOfKlO.OOO lb. of fruit and vegc- on December 4, 1945. In September 1939. 

thl^Tarelt k and rth^^^ ‘*hl« deli«red .0 the United States, though there was no obligation for her .0 

tirne irf the &M-int^im. ^ New Zealand and Fijian military forces, do $ 0 . the Queen Saloic undertook 10 devote 

1941 about ^-thirds bcloneed to (he Financially. FtH’* all-round total coniribu- the whole resources of her Kingdom to the 

NetherUn^ ite remaining ^ lion to the war in gifts up to the autumn of Allied cause. By early 1944 Tonpns, who 

n 1W4 amounted .0 nearly £167,003. number about 32.033 had subscribed nearly 


sisting of British North Borneo, Sarawak aed 
Brunei, was under British protection. When Early in the war compulsory military irain- “Auau lor ucicncc or lor war cnaiiiics. 
invasion came, the two local forces, the ing in the Fiji Local Defence Force for The Tonpn Voluntary Defence Force was 

^rawak Volunteer Force and the Sarawak Europeans and part-Europeans was intro- originally orpnized as a defensive m»sure. 

Rangers, did not stand a chance. Prior to duced, and in January 1942 all terriiorial bat their then second-in-command, Lieut, 
(be invasion, the contribution to the war defence forces were called up for full-time Henry Talaai, a fult-bloodcd Tonpn, was 
effort lay in the valuabk supplies of oil, service. Europeans, Euronesians, Fgians, confident of their fighting qualities. “ We 
rubber and umber, and the loyalty of the Indians, Rotumans and Solomon Islanders were famous warriors in the old days.” he 
pcopte was displayed in (he pncro.vity of served toptber in the Fiji Home Guard. In said, " and were feared all over the 'Pacifi: 

their gifts to various war funds. In North December 1942 a “ sample force ” of Fijian Ocean ; wc are a bit out of practice bui we 

^rneo and Sarawak private individuals Commandos 'went into action with the think we can pick it up apin.” Actually 
donated £313,900. and in addition over Atncricans at Guadalcanal, in the Solomons, the Force was not called upon (o play a part 
£J 5,000 was contributed for the purchase of In a vary real kiuc they were ” on approval,*' in the war as a separate unit, but a deuch- 
aircraft. Giftsfrom Brunci.cquallypnerous, siitcc on their behaviour depended the ment was sciu to Fiji and served with great 


£82,030 for defence or for war charities. 

Th: Tonpn Voluntary Defence Fore: was 


were included in those of British Malaya. 
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think we can pick it up apin.” Actually 
the Force was not called upon (o play a part 
in the war as a separate unit, but a deuch- 
ment was sciu to Fiji and served with great 
credit aloDsside Fijiaa troops in the Solomooi. 
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O NLY sixty years ago Sofia, the capital 
of Bulgaria, was a village of less than 
j,000 inhabitanu. When the Russians 
liberaied Bulgaria in 1878 and Sofia was 
cslablished as a capital, it contained only 
three houses which had more than three 
rooms. One of these houses was convened 
into a " Palace." The second became 
Government House, with the Cabinet sitting 
in one room, the general staff in the second 
and all the other Ministries in the remaining 
room. The third " big house " was reserved 
for the foreign diplomats. 

Sofia is now a city of ihree-Quarters of a 
million people, and with a pre-war reputation 
of being the tidiest and cleanest capital in the 
Balkans. There are no fine, historic buildings, 
but the centre of the town, though badly 
knocked about by air raids during the War, 
is well planned and has large squares and 
beautiful boulevards. The largest square is 
in front of the Sohranie. the Bulgarian Parlia¬ 
ment. where l.'tO.OOO people assembled 
recently to hear me speak about Britain. 
The great boulevard across that square, 
called Tsar Liberator, in honour of the 
Russian Tsar Alexander 11 who liberated the 
country, leads to a beautiful and well-kept 
park, known in the past as the Boris, but 
now, significanily. renamed National Park. 
(Boris was the last reigning king of Bulgaria, 
whose German dynasty has now been voted 
out of favour with the Bulprians.) 

Next to the Sobranic is the most interesting 
building in Sofia—the great cathedral Alex¬ 
ander Nevski, built by the Bulgarians before 
the 1914-18 war to mark their feeling of 
friendship towards Russia. In this magnincent 
building the most important religious cere¬ 
monies are held. The church is still very 
much honoured in Bulgaria and the priests 
wear colourful garments just as the Eastern 
Orthodox and Russian priests do. The 
religious service is sometimes held in old 
Slavonic, the common language of all Slavs 
1.0(X) years ago. 

Blick Market Almost Non-Existent 
On the other side of the city 1 visited some 
of the worst slums I have ever seen, sad 
relics of the past when the majority oftefia's 
workers lived in wooden huts, usually built 
around the factories they worked in. 
Strangely enough, in the centre of ihis'slum 
area the governments of the past had built 
a vast "central political prison,” which had 
housed, in the last 20 years, most of Bul¬ 
garia's present Ministers and political leaders. 
The Prime Minister, Kimon Georgiev, had 
been in and out of it 22 times. His deputy- 
Premier, General Terneshev, had been there 
for 18 years of his life, and survived it ! His 
War Minister. General Veichev, had been 
there for " only ” six yean. No wonder that 
the present Bulgarian leaders arc reported to 
have nerves of iron. 

Sofia is one of the very few cities in Europe 
where the black market is almost non¬ 
existent. There are of course, traces of It, 
because of the lack of commodities, especially 
clothes and shoes. But the Bulgarians act 
mercilessly towards black marketeers, and 
an offence of hoarding can result in a death 
sentence. Whilst I was there two prominent 
Sofia business men were sentenced to penal 
servitude for life for hoarding large quantities 
of flour. The bread ration is about 1-lb. 
per bead daily. The butter ration is twice as 
large as that in Britain. Milk is not rationed, 
and there are plenty of eggs—as many as 10 
to 15 a‘ week per person. 

Almost all civil servants and workers eat 
in co-operative restaurants, run by their own 
Trade Union. The big restaurants in the 
centre of the city, where you can have food as 
good as CUD be obtain^ in anv of the best 
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hotels m London's West End, are frequented 
only by the diplomats, foreign correspondents, 
membns of the Allied Missions and members 
of the few rich Bulgarian families. The 
common people love going out to the so- 
called coffee houses, where for the equivalent 
of 6d. you can have an ice-cream, or for the 
equivalent of {d. a Turkish coffee. These 
houses are the meeting-places of politicians, 
journalists, actors, ofllcers and so on. Many 
people will sit for hours quarrelling and 
gesticulating over a cup of coffee. You are 
usually ofTered this beverage even when you 
go to visit a civil servant in his office. One 
newspaperman told me that he drinks on 
the average about 40 coffees a day. In no 
capital in the world docs one receive more 
hospitality and warmth of welcome. All 
Sofia looks forward earnestly to the closest 
conuct and friendship with Great Britain. 

Cultural Life h Flouri^ng 

Bulgaria is the only country io Eastern 
Europe which has not fallen into the wild 
abyss of complete inflation. Prices are. on 
the average, four or five times higher than 
they were before Ihe )Var. Salaries have 
increased only twice, and this puls dl white- 
collar employees and workers into a dis¬ 
advantageous position. The treasury has 
been obliged to vote huge credits for supple¬ 
mentary remuneration for the civil servants, 
but no substantial increases of the basic 
salaries will be made, I was told, until there 
are more goods on the market and the 
economic position is stabilized. 

Reconstruction in the capital is very slow 
because of Ihe general lack of building 
materials. Most of the new houses and 
shops now being erected are small wooden 
huts. Only a very few targe Government 
buildings have been started. Road and rail¬ 
way construction and the huilding-up of 
bridges, however, appears to have made good 
progress. Though machinery and tools are 
very scarce, there is no unemploymeni, as 
the small Bulgarian industry is now able to 
work at full capacity ; indeed, there is lack 
of teachers, doctors, technicians and com¬ 
petent and well-trained civil servants. 

One of the most extraordinary things 
concerning life in Sofia is the theatre, ft is 
a National theatre, and all Bulgarian actors 
and directors an civil servants in so far as 
remuneration is concerned. There are 
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National theatres in several of Ihe tovms, 
whilst touring companies visit the remotest 
parts of the country. In Sofia alone there art 
three National theatres performing what the 
Bulgarians call “ drama," two il^tres for 
opera and ballet and three for comedy and 
iriusical shows. In addition, there are four 
symphonic orchestras and over ten repertory 
theatres run by the Slate Dramatic Schools. 

The stage can well compare with the very 
best in Europe. It is under the strong influ¬ 
ence of Ihe world-famous Moscow Arts 
Theatre, and Russian produccis and actors 
are very popular. All theatres and concert- 
halls are absolutely packed, the most ex¬ 
pensive ticket costing only a shilling or Iwo. 
The whole theatre world there is under the 
general guidance of the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion and Arts. 1 had a long talk with the 
Minister himself, Mr. Kazassov, a jovial 
and highly cultur^ little fellow with a while 
beard, by profession a journalist and play¬ 
wright. He is helped by a "dramatic council " 
elected by the Association of Anisis. 

Incidentally, this Trade Union is one of the 
most influential in the country, and Ihe 
Minister of Arts appoints the directors of the 
Sofia and provincial theatres only on the 
recommendation of the Union. When I was 
there they played Shakespeare, Shaw, Eugene 
O'Neill, C^khov, Gorki and several Bul¬ 
garian writers. “ The darlings of our Slate," 
Minister Kazassov told me, “ are the writers, 
the actors and the producers. Some of them 
are real national figures, much more popular 
and influential than many politicians.” 

The beauty of Sofia is in its surroundings. 
A fifteen to twenty minutes’ drive to the 
south-west will bring you to Ihe foothills 
of the Viiosha mountain, covered with snow 
almost Ihe whole )%ar round as its height is 
well over 6,000 feet. During the winter 
almost everyone goes ski-ing there, and 
during the summer every Sunday nearly half 
of Sofia's population climbs the Vitosha 
by way of week-end fun. For not so enter¬ 
prising tourists there is a motor road, which 
takes one as high as S.IXW feet. 

City of Extraordinary Contrasts 

During Ihe War and Ihe German occupa¬ 
tion Viiosha was full of partisans, and you 
can now see many commemorative plaques 
which record that at such and such a date 
a heavy battle was fought in this leauiiful 
and now quiet place, and that so many people 
lost their lives in it. Sofia suffered chiefly 
from air raids, and some fighting when the 
forces of the present Government coalition, 
known as iIk Fatherland Front, aiiucked it, 
fought their way into the centre, and 
promptly arrested all Ministers and leaders 
'of the Fascist regime...That was on Ihe night 
before September 9.1944, and the date is now 
proclaimed a National holiday throughout 
the country—Liberation Day as they call it. 

It is usually celebrated with a big parade, 
which continues for hours, and in which not 
only the army, the civil servants, the workers 
and the students take pari but also practic¬ 
ally the whole population of the city. .As it 
continues for more than seven hours and 
everyone is thoroughly exhausted, the next 
day is usually a bank holiday in order that 
all who took part—including the Ministers 
and Generals who stood for hours on Ihe 
rostrum-can enioy a much-nccdcd rest. 

Thus Sofia today is a city of extraordinary 
things—of contrasts, of slums and of sym¬ 
phonic orchestras, ot dingy coffee houses and 
oeauciful mountains ; the capital of a small, 
lovable, warm-hearted and hard-working Slav 
people, conscious that now, for the first 
time in its history, it has taken its destiny, 
for better or for worse, into its own hands. 
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Housing the Homeless: Aluminium and Concrete 
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Tremendous Task of Clearing the Corinth Canal 
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A. 9AIINES 
Kini'f Kei. (U«»rp99l), 

D. wntfi: K»l«wa. Jua* 'Ai. 
A|« 29. (Pr«9lM) 


i. tAKTON 

C«SUI Cmtf. E.A f.V h 
Anl**: CfwIttAhjRL J 1.9.4^. 
Anil. <Orre;r} 


((•A f« hr ««r i|»U »f M 

lagrf nn ■•«' afrf9U4. 0«< t0« li«w trcrp kapt 9t 
tWr u lU tkoaa m far fcc*4ve4. 


.. E. AAYUSS G4tmn. ft tLACKEUflN L Cvl. A. K. SAOAD C^. i. H. ftUAOON S|t.G.CHAfttE$WOATH Pt*. J. CROWTHCK 

MOfigliir* Ypo lU Bn. Irbh Guards. Oiriord ft ftvcks L.l. Rpyal Armr StrrcctCorps. Bembtr Command. R.A.F. East LanCMhirt R«|»m«n(. 

I9.7.4f Action: N Africa. 18.4.43 Henattar/Hdl. 4.1143. Wtti Afrits 23.7.43. Action: Duuel dor F. 14,9.43 Action. N.W. E'po* 27 A.44. 

(r/ortAomftCon) A|« 31. (Gorattfftl) A|» 26. (An'rion) Ase 17. <W)rJien) At< II. <ft«rnal«r) An I9> 


C 9 I. W. HANAWAT L Cpl. H. HARDY 
Royal Harjnai. King’i Own Royaf Rage. 

Action:Atlaflik. HarcK*42. Action; Larok 16.12.43. 


L SgtS. HENDERSON 

lr«|h Guardi. 

Aeclen : N. Africa. 29.4,41 


HOWARTH 

4.A,A.. R.A, 
Nov. 43. 
(Siockperi) 


Gdamn. J. J. GEE 
Cmadlar Guards, 
Died ! P.O.W. 3.11.41 


RA.R.V.R. 
AdiFon : Italy. 


(MoAcbester) Age 34 


(Mencbeaie'r) Age II. (Convey Jafond) Age 23. 


(BeffoaO Ago 2S. 


(AftergoveAity) Age 29. 



Cpl. D. S. E. HU DDL! L Cp«. C. HOWELLS 
2nd Monmeuchahire Rege. South Wales Borderen. 
Action: Rethem. 11,4.45. Yvgoalavia. 7.10.44. 

Age 34. (Rlnnerj Age 25. (Swoffseo^ 


Rto. D. L. HUGHES Ofir. T. INGHAH 
R. Army Ordnance Corps. 86 fMd Regc, R.A, 

D. wndj. Tobrvh. 2.1241. P.O.W. Siam. 29.7.43. 
Age 17. (Helyheed) Age 13. fPreston} 


Cdemn. J. JARDINE L Cpl. W. J. JONES 
lit Bn. Scots Guardi. Royal Englneefi. 

Action : Tuniiia. 21.4.43, N.W. Europe. 1219.44. 
Age 31 . (Dumfries) Age 35. (Erouncioni) 




H. JOHNSON O S. J. G. KtTCHING 

ral Air Force. K.M.S. Nubian, 

itvttprc. 29.7.44. Action : at tea. 26.5.41. 
(W. Mefesevt Ate 11. (Cih Winmne) 


M. W. LAURtC $ 

icou Guardi. 461 

Caen. 30.7.44, Action 
(ftankjtedil Ace 19. 


iRS Gnr. I. MABBUTT Schr. W. J. PAYNE 

.A.F. Royal Artillery. Royal Navy. 

3.1.45. Action: Accroma. 16.4.42. Action : N. Sea. 10.6.41. 

(DFdHem) Age 32. <Herrow] Age II. (Rm/tiDn) 


Action 

Ace 17. 


Action 
Ace 23 


Orr. H. PURKIB P(o. J. 6. REYNOLDS Cpl. A. RICHMOND Pte. R. ROBINSON Tpr. J. RYAN CP, O. C. V. SHORT 

Royal Army Service Corpe. Green Howards. Queen’s Royal Regiment. York ft: Lancaster Regc. 144 R.A.C. Royal Navy. 

Greece. 28.4.41. P.O.W. Tobruk. 74.43. Action ; Holland. 22 I D.44 Action : Italy. I3 1GH Action: Caen. 7.8.44. Mtsaing. 17 1.41 

Age 29 (Se/by) Age 14. (WiRon C»lbert> Age 21. (tondsn) Age 21. (ShMden) Age 14. (Swonteo) Age 44. (Plymeurb) 



Tpr. A. M. SMITH Sgk Npv.A.THOMSON A.S.P O. THORNTON A.B. J. VURLEY L.A.C. B. O. WICKHAM Pee. C. E. WILES 
3rd Recce. Rcgt. R N.F. RoyaJ Air force. H.M.S ClDueestcr. Royal Navy, Royal Air Force. 7(6 Bn BJaek Wtcch 

Action ; Vire. 6.8.44. Over Germany. 10,7.43. Action : Crete. 22 5.41 Action * Anzlo. 19.1 44, Canada. IS.3,42 Action: N W. E'pe. 16.8.44, 

Age 23. (Corbridge) Age 20. (ButhboreA) Age 33 (Widnea} Age 3S. (Preston) Age 20. (C"‘^ione) Age 19. (flJcceton) 









*# ff itt B^eaU »i«f Suid^ 

With lh« lut of our battlc-wnriod troops M ieavo tlie Dunkirk Beaches 
in June 1940, Grenadier Guardsman A. A. Shuttkwood took part in the 
nj(btniai« withdrawal from Fumes —and lieed to listcn to a heartening 
prepbccp made bp Field-Marshal (then Major-General) HonMometr. 


W E left FuriKs. eignt miles inland from 
the Belgian coast and 16 miles east 
of Dunkirk, after three days and 
nights of ceaseless bombing and shelling. It 
was there that we had lost our Commanding 
Officer, Ueut.-Colonci J. Uoyd, and two 
Company Commanders, victims of snipers' 
bullets. (Sec story in page 760. Vol. 4). 
Considering the enemy’s fierce attempts to 
blast a way into Dunkirk itself, and the stiff 
resistance we put up to prevent h’m doing 
so, my battalion's losses were fairiy light. 
But the other two battalions of the 7th 
Guards Brigade—the Isl Grenadier and 
1st Coldstream Guards — suffered heavy 
casualties, mainly due to their herok defence 
along the banks of the Albert Canal, north 
of Louvain, at the beginning of the campaign. 

The road to Dunkirk wns littered with fallen 
ickgraph poles and wires, broken glass and 
shell craters; the sky was brilliantly lit by 
Bares and gun-flashes. The leading elements 
of the battalion wore sacking tied beneath 
their boojs to deaden the sound of approach 
to (he beach rone; enemy infiltration had 
been rife, and we were taking no chances. 
We were dog-tired, for we had had little 
sleep for the past week. Arduous forced 
marches had been our lot since May 12; 
one of them had exceeded 30 miles, which, 
wearing full equipment, is no mean feat of 
endurance. Inis final trek to the beach 
seemed the worst of all—after three weeks of 
absolute hell on earth. 

Dunkirk loomed well to our rear, its shell- 
wrecked buildings like ngg^ grey spectres 
in the half-light provided by incessant gunfire 
all around us. British naval guns belched 
longues of flame from the Channel, to our 
right; their missiles screamed over our 


heads, to land amongst enemy concentrations 
with- explosions which shook the sand 
beneath our feet. German batteries, inland. 
Bred salvo after salvo into the beach area ; 
hen at last we were halted, and ordered to 
dig ourselves io. 

On the Sheli-Spattered Beach 
The crump of shells was drawing closer, 
and it seem^ that the deeper we dug the 
greater was the quantity of sand whkh 
trickled back into the holes. Fortunate ones 
amongst ua possessed shon-hafted entrench¬ 
ing looh. Others scooped out holes with their 
bare hapds. Hojuer, "in completed our 
slit-trenches and 4H^ly tdok advantage of 
them. Suddenly im; guns became silent. 
The flnl pale rays q^lawn broke through the 
barrier of darkneMK) glimmer wanly on the 


sbell.-spaticrcd and bomb-cralerrd beach . . . 
It was dawn of June 2, 1940. 

We could see the silhouettes of naval 
vessels offshore, thousands of them, it seemed, 
of all shapes and sir^ all having one set 
purpose : to rescue the living and the wounded 
remnants of the B.E.F. from the enemy's 
baffled fury. The coming of dawn heralded 
the reappearance of enemy planes, which 
zoomed down at us, unleashing their bomb- 
burdens and raking the beach with machine- 
gun Are. They came over at regular intervals 
of about ten minutes or so. and we blazed 
away with Bren-guns and rifles. Three lots 
came, and went. But they did slight damage. 

Then followed a lull of abbul twenty 
minutes, and we were reassembled and 
trekked onward along the beach. Bodies lay 
sprawled in (he sand, some covered with 
blankets and great-coats. Smashed vehicles 
were grouped between the dunes. Weapons 
of former evacuees (for this was the rear¬ 
guard of an evacuation which had com¬ 
menced several days before) were to be seen 
littering the water’s edge. 


With the turn of the tide the big ships 
nosed farther inland ; boats were lowcr^, 
and drew nearer. Wounded men were the 
first to go aboard, many hands aiding them. 
When all the wounded were safely in the boats 
wc were permitted to wade out to sea and to 
clamter on board. T am over six feet, yet 
the water lapped above my shoulders. Many 
of the smaller fellows were forced to swim 
for it. The boat I boarded, filled to capacity 
with its human cargo, headed out into tlie 
Channel and drew alongside a minesweeper, 
and we climbed the rope ladders. Soaked 
to the skin, wc descended into the engine 
and boiler rooms, undressed, and enjoyed 
a brisk rub-down with towels whkh were 
readily provided by members of the crew out 
of their own kit. 

Then, the bark of hundreds of guns 
sounded—ack-ack guns blaring away at Hun 
dive-bombers. In varying states of undress, 
we went up on deck to witness (he fight. I 
saw a destroyer hit. amidships, and small 
Agurcs crowding on her deck. I saw seven 
of the dive-bombers receive direct hits ; four 
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CMNAOItM eUAADSHEM RETURNING FROM OUNKIRK In lunn IMO hnd net tallfd M mninuin thn macnWcant tradition of tMIr Rafimanl. 
H«ra. baary-oad and waary, but atill tbawinc aamathiaf af thair parada^raund amartnau, tbay am ditambarklBt at Dorar fram tha ahlp which had 
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exploded before the>' reached the water. The 
planes sheered off. and the evacuation con¬ 
tinued. The embattled array of our naval 
mi^i. sireiching for miles along the beach, 
was a stirring sight. 

Wc set sail for Dover-^and home. Words 
cannot describe the reception we were given 
at the quayside. Steaming cups of tea, 
cigarettes, calces and biscuits were bestowed 
upon us : and, most amportant and reassur¬ 
ing of all, smiles of welcome. When we 
reached our destination, after a hot intal the 
order of the day was "Sleep !'* Thcordcrlics 
of the huts allotted to us were instructed 
to "Let them sleep it out. Don't waken 
them." When I finally awoke I discovered 
that 1 had slept forll hours. There were men 
in the same hut still deep in blessed sleep. 


I WAS at Montevideo in December IMO 
when the German pocket-battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee slunk into port; 
and I saw the funeral of her commander. 
Captain LangsdorfT. after his crippled ship 
lUd been scuttled. On the homeward voyage 
of IIm Pampas from Buenos Aires fo Tilbury 
our passengers included Captain Dove of 
tbc Africa Shell, and other British prisonen 
whom Captain LangsdorfT had released when 
he knew his raiding days were over. (See 
story in pages 413 and 443.) 

On reaching Bndand I was transferred to 
another ship, which happened to be in dock 
at Liverpool during the- German bombing 
raids that lasted for three nights. Two 
nights of the blitz were enough for our Negro 
cook, who departed down the gangi^y 
after exclaiming to me. "Aw, hell! I ain't 
a-goin' to stay here, boss !" He look train 
for Manchester, where, by the irony of fate, 
his arrival coincided with the worst air raid 
on that city. So he came back next day to 
the ship at Liverpool, and on getting a cool 
reception from me. retorted warmly, " Aw, 
hell I I ain't a-goin' to stay there, boss!" 

About the time when the 8th Army was 
pushing Rommel's alleged "invincibles" 
out of Libya ! was again Chief Steward in 
the Pampas, which was really a fast cargo- 
carrier, although we had previously conveyed 


My battalion reformed at ShaAesbury. 
Dorset, several days later. Here, Major- 
General ternard Montgomery visited us. and 
congratulated ihs 7th Guards Brigade upon 
its splendid showir^ throughout the three 
weeks of the campaign. Incidentally Ma^r- 
Ceneral Montgomery (as he was then) had 
commanded the 3rd Division in Belgium and 
France, of which our Brigade formed a part. 
He made this prophecy : 

" We will return to France one day, you 
and 1. We will rout (he Hun—smash him and 
his beliefs. I will lead you again,-and you 
will follow me. And next time (God grant 
it be soon) we will be equipped with (he 
very best: (he very best weapons for the 
very best troops I" How magnificently that 
prophecy was fulfilled the world now knows. 


passengers on occasions. Our job was to 
take a vital cargo of tanks, speedboats and 
muniiions to Port Said via the Cape, and 
we got through safely and discharged accord¬ 
ing to schedule. This done, we proceeded 
to Alexandria and loaded up a^n, with 
arms and general supplies for Malta, which 
was having a rough time from German and 
Italian bombers based across the narrows 
of the Mediterranean. 

Dramitic Message Over the Radio 

The Pampas leA the Egyptian port on 
March 20, 1942, in convoy with three other 
fully laden merchant ships, to run the 
gauntlet through a zone where sea and sky 
were infested ^ the enemy. Malta's urgent 
need was known to us all, and (he importance 
of our convoy was evident from (he fact that 
no less than eight British cruisers and twenty 
destroyers gave us a protective screen. Only 
one alarm was sounded in the early part of 
(he v<»age, and a single German plane came 
over for a "look-see." The A.A. guns of 
(he naval escorts loosed off a few rounds, 
and the scout departed at lop speed. But 
the incident was disturbing, because we knew 
the convoy had been locat^. 

Specialist ratings aboard the warships 
listened constantly, with the aid of (he asdic 
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and other devices, for the approach of 
hostile submarines or aircraft. All ships 
maintained doubled look-outs to scan sea 
and sky: for this voyage was undertaken 
at the period before the British battles in 
Tunisia and Sicily had been fought and won. 
and no o.te but a blind optimist expected a 
Malta-bound convoy to go through without 
a tough fight. Wc proceeded westward on a 
zigzag course, thereby increasing the journey 
of 9% miles—a four-days' voyage at the 
convoy's speed—and approiched the first 
zone of peak danger in the ISft-milcs-wide 
stretch of sea between Dema on the North 
Africa coast and the island of Crete. 

'T'owaro the close of (he second day urgent 
^ wamingwas givenand"ActionSia(ions' 
sounded. Soon a wave of German bombers 
swept in at a great height toward the convoy 
like vultures to a feast, and the warships 
put up a terrific barrage. A few bombs 
raised columns of foam in the sea, then the 
Huns hurriedly took (he sky-road for home, 
it was plain they had no stomach for in¬ 
fighting against the punching power of the 
Royal Navy. Our watchdog—(hat for¬ 
midable array of warships—made a com¬ 
forting spectacle. After the Huns had 
beetled off, 1 turned to the storekeeper. 

"Well. Charlie,'' I said, "we're as safe 
as houses on this trip." He relighted his 
pipe. "I hope you're right, Horace," he 
drawled. "But there's some houses near 
where I live at Birkenhead that haven't been 
so safe." All was plain sailing for (he 
next thirty-six hours. Charlie and several 
others were inclined to bet we would get 
through safely. Hopes of avoiding serious 
trout^, however, were dampened signals 
flashed from the cruiser flying the flag of 
the Senior Naval Officer. 

"The Italian fleet is out!" Thai was the 
dramatic message which had been received 
in code over the radio by the S.N.O 's ship 
and passed to all vessels in the convoy. Soon 
came orders from the Commander-in-Chief. 
and these in turn were communicated to the 
warships and four merchantmen. The next 
thing we saw was our escort threshing up to 
full speed on a northerly course on another 
hunt for Musso's phanlom-Iike navy, and 
so we were left to fend entirely for ourselves. 
We had become mare pawns in a greater 
ganK, and whereas the Italians proved 
elusive as usual, it is noteworthy that only a 
few days later—on March 28—the Battle 
Fleet under Admiral Cunningham smashed 


.1 CMeJ' Rutile JftHllu^Runmt 

Whsn the S.S. Pampas was running the gauntlet in eonvsy to Malta 
in March 1942 the escort of eight cruiien and so destroyers was suddenly 
called away and the fully laden merchant ships were leit lo lerul lor 
themselves. iTie lively story is told by Chief steward Horace Carswell, 

D.S.H., M.M , B.E.M. (See also portrait and story in page 27.) 





Matu • ■' We Aei w(i* On»4e«rrf" 

NO. 35 SQUADRON 

F niwro al Thelford. Norfolk, on 
February I, 1916, the squadron 
Hew to France in Jan. 1917. 
where it was allocated to the Cavalry 
Corps, association with which is 

K petuaiad in the unit badge, which 
ri a horse's head " winged." It 
was reformed in Bomber Command 
in Nov. 1940. and on March II, 1941. 
became operational, attacking docks 
at Le Havre and Hamburg. 

On June JO it undertook its first 
daylight operation, at Kiel, and In 
September three Halifaxes made the 
I.TOO miles round trip to Turin in 
Northern Italy. The year 1941 
ended with a heavy daylight attack 
on the Scharnhorst and Oneisenau 
at Brest. On Feb. 12. 1942, sis 
Halifaces look part in " Operation 
Fuller," the attack on the Scharnhorst. 
Cneisenau and Prina Eugen. in their 
escape up the Chaoner to North 
Cierman ports. The TirpiU. lying 
near Trondheim Fjord, was twice 
attacked m April, and on April 29-JO 
the squadron took part in the historic 
I.OOO-bember raid on Cologne. 

MsiNO the Pathfinder Force tech¬ 
nique, 10 Halifaxes led an 
attack on Milan on Oct 2S, 1942. 
The Schneider locomotive and arma¬ 
ment factory at Le Creusot was 
attacked on June 19-20, 194J, and 
on August 17 the German experi¬ 
mental station at Peenemunde |en- 
gaged on rocket projectile develop¬ 
ment] on the Baltic coast, and m 
September the rocket weapon sites 
in the Pas de Calais area. 

No. JS began to play its part in 
the landings in Norman^ shortly 
after midnight on June 6. and in 
October it bombed (he German gun 
batteries on Walcheren. On the 
cessation of hostilities. “ Operation 
F.xodus." (he repatriation or Allied 
prisoners of war, was carried out 
by (he Squadron. See also page JJJ. 


(WO enemy squadrons in the night action 
off Matat^n, which had a vital effect on 
subsequent operations in the Mediterranean. 

TJ^HiLE (he smoke of our escorts faded on (he 
'* horizon, the Pampas and the other three 
cargo-carriers held a westerly course. With 
every turn of ihe propellers we cut the dis¬ 
tance 10 Valelia—the port of Malta—and also 
to Sicily, stiff with bases of Ihe enemy air 
forces. There was no surprise when the 
alarm bells rang. The Luftwaffe was in the 
air, and at the nrst threat our four merchant 
ships separated widely and made zigzag 
courses at the best speed possible. No 
longer able to rely on an intense naval 
barrage, they would have presented an 
easier target if bunched together. The com¬ 
bined armament of all four cargo-<arriers 
making up the convoy was less than that of 
a single destroyer of the Royal Navy. 
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- 1 Was There! - 

The Pampas went into action in self- 
defence directly the first two or three German 
bombers appeared. We had one gun of 
medium calibre, and a few Oerlikons and 
Lewis guns—enough, anyway, to put the 
Huns on-aim a bit. The other three ships of 
our small convoy, one a Norwegian, made a 
brave show with their light amtament while 
nunoeuvring in (he ^neral direction of 
Malta and keeping in sight of one another. 
The first bombs that came screaming down 
did harm to nothing except the fish. But 
attacks developed apace. The Lufiwaffe ran 
a shuttle service, from Sicily, bent on pre¬ 
venting the ships'and cargoes from winning 
through. Bomben came over two or three 
at a time, and presently by (he dozen. They 
attacked from heights varying to close upon 
sea level, and occasionally Stukas came 
thundering down in power-dives that made 
the severest lest on the nerves of our lads 
manning the guns. 

Meals Were Served Amid the Battle 

For hours that day the entire crews of the 
merchant ships were dealing with attack 
after ailack until the light defensive guns 
became red-hot. The Pampas had her fair 
share of attention, and there was no time 
for officers or men to leave their posts to cake 
meals in the ordinary way. One of my 
tasks—the most important perhaps—was to 
keep the crew fed well, as opportunity served, 
and thereby help maintain their strength 
and morale throughout (be ordeal. My staff 
worked with a will, and I cannot speak loo 
highly of the way they carried on vvith 
normal domestic duties amid Ihe battle. 

It was not part of my regular job to carry 
trays about, but extra help was needed. 
Taking food and beverages over the expt^d 
decks to the bridge, gun positions, engine- 
room and stokeholds, was not without 
excitement as the Pampas shuddered and 
lurched from the effect of near-misses, and 
fragments of bomb casings spattered the 
hull. The job of Chief Steward tends to 
inculcate sang froid, or at least provide a 
veneer of this quality. When Ihinp go very 
wrong the geniality may be variM by (he 
raising of an eyebrow in a slightly pained 
expression, which is about all the outward 
emotion the role .of Chief Steward permits. 

It pleases me to recall that this appearance 
of calm and sweet reasonableness was an^ 
asset in that grim battle on the Malta route. 
The sweating, grimy lads behind the gun- 
shields found comfort in my somewhat 
portly presence, and received a benediction 
with (he hot fo^ served to them. Perhaps 
they thought, "It can't be so bad, or old 
Horace wouldn't be ambling about." forget¬ 
ful that appearances may be deceptive. 

Suddenly a German aircraft burst into 
flames and spiralled into the sea. An 
exuberant signal by daylight flash-lamp was 
made from our bridge : ' 'One lo us ! ” To 
which another sorely harassed ship retorted: 
"Thai was our bird !"—ihcreby siarling an 
argument which continued in a sporting 
spiril after another Hun had gone hurtling 
out of the blue like a fiery comet. Two of 
the merchant ships were hit, and suffered 
casualties. But the convoy steamed on. It 
is not possible to estimate (he tonnage of 
bombs that came screaming down that day. 


The most formidable attack developed 
when we were within sight of the Malta 
citadel, two of the cargo-carriers receiving 
direct hits in vital compartments. Both 
sank in a matter of minutes, their passing 
marked by columns of smoke while survivors 
in Ihe lifeboats headed for port through a sea 
lashed into foam by cannon shells and 
machine-gun bullets. Luck and judgement 
combined to save the Pampas, and (he other 
vessel manned by Norwegians, and we 
reached Valetta with comparatively slight 
damage. Meantime, the Malta batteries 
drove off Ihe enemy, who suffered further 
losses from R.A.F. fighters in air-batties 
(o the shores of Sicily. 

What a welcome awaited us I Crowds 
thronged every vantage point round Ihe 
Grand Harbour as our two sorely scarred 
merchant ships moved to their berths at the 
quayside. Almost before the cheering had 
died away the winches were clattering and 
derricks discharging the precious carpo. 
Although the Pampas and her Norwegian 
consort had made port our ordeal was not 
over. German and iiaiian aircraft were 
still in strength within easy striking distance 
of the island, and Rommel's army had not 
yet been kicked out of North Africa. But the 
defences of Malta were stronger than here¬ 
tofore, and the raiders were no longer having 
the easy ride of former days. On an average, 
one out of every five hostile planes failed to 
return to base. A red-and-v^iie flag was 
hoisl^ when it became certain that raiders 
were on the way and Malta was the likely 
target. Orders were (hat we all had to leave 
our ^p$—crews and stevedores alike—and 
go to Ihe dugouts and tunnels ashore. Those 
places were almost impregnable, but our 
nerves had a shaking one day when a bomb 
exploded directly on top the dugout where 
I and several shipmates were shctiering. 

We Had Lost All But Our Lives 

One day the warning si^al was followed 
by the most determined air raid for weeks. 
Eighty German bombers came over, accom¬ 
pany by several Italians, and within a few 
minutes (be dockside area was an inferno. 
We huddled in our shelters while bombs 
crashed on the battered waterfront and plane 
after plane dived upon the two merchant 
ships moored at the quay. In a short time 
the Norwegian was ablaze from stem to 
stern. Whilst Ihe fire raged, a bomb fell 
plumb through the squat funnel and exploded 
m the engine-room—and (hat was the end of 
one stout ship. 

The Pampas survived only a little longer. 
Hammered beyond hope of salvage, she lay 
partly submerged in wreckage when the 
raiders had gone and the smoke and dust 
still drifted over Ihe oil-strewn waters of the 
Grand Harbour. We emerged from our 
dhgouts and dazedly surveyed the destruc¬ 
tion. We had lost all but our lives and the 
clothes we wore. Our employment was gone. 
As Distressed British Seamen, we were de- 
wndem now on the good offices of the 
Royal Navy to take us lo our home-port in 
En^and. In due course (he cruiser H.M.S. 
Aurora gave us passage, and I wasn't the 
only one who was heartily glad to leave the 
"hot-shop" now honoured by the title of 
"The George Cross Island." 


4mire 9Ue Xasi tPerii BMiit 

Wauodtd en th« read to Dunkirk, Serfeanl Chsrlei J. Sidgrere, Royal 
Signali, was captured in a casualty clearing station at Krombec on May 30. 

1940, Sent first to Stalag XXA, Them, and later to XXB, MerieniMrg, 
he desenbes some of the Cermsns he met in five years as a prisoner of war. 

I SHALL never forget the camp commandant had themselves been prisoners in the First 
who brandisiy his revolver on every Great War and had some understanding of 
conceivable occasion, or the brutality of our plight. Others were considerate towardi 
many of the guards on our enforced march us because they had suffered under the 
across Germany. But many of the Nazis Hitler regime. And there were those who 
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STALAC XXa, H»ri«nbvr(, vlawad fr«m ciM 
■Mill g»tm. H«r» th* auch«r of thit itory 
•abut miKli bf hU cJmb M ■ P<0 W. 

were soldiers only because they had lo be 
ai^ who tried lo be helpful to us. 

There was a feldwebcl (our rank of ser- 
ceani) who had charge of us for a lime in 
our comp in East Prussia. “ Lon Chaney ” 
we called him, because of the wounds (hai 
scarred and twisted his face. Wc had reason 
to know that his heart was in its proper 
place, for no man, of whateser nationality, 
could have argued more for prisoners' 
rights. We men wanted time off for Sunday 
work—he saw that wc got it. The billci 
needed redecorating—he arranged for it to 
be done. Swimming facilities were asked 
for in the nearby river—be saw that we got 
them. Canteen stocks were low—he ar¬ 
ranged regular shopping expeditions. Every 
day we ticked ^ on a list the various ihinip 
he had done for us. 



Our Rights as Prisoners of War 

With him as a guard was a youngster 
from Saxony, whom we knew as Harry. A 
front-line soldier (be was wounded in Russia) 
he was never too tired to do us a kiixlness— 
it mi^i be the arranging of a football match 
with a neighbouring camp, a railway journey 
into Sialag XXB, Marienburg, a local 
shopping expedition, or nterely-a trip to the 
posi-offiitt for parcels. Most ex-prisoners of 
war remember a Franz or a Willy or a Fritz 
who *' forgot ” to lock the billet si night, 
or who did something else equally praise¬ 
worthy in their eyes. Best of all were those 
guards who stuck by their “ Englanders " 
on the march, foraged for food for them 
when they themselves were hungry, or shared 
with us their own dwindling smoke ration. 

Although under strict military discipline, 
those of us out on working parties contacted 
not a few civilians. Many of these well 
earned the title ** swines ” with which they 
frequently chose to label us. Bui there were 
good as well as bad civilians ; among the 
best was the old carter who was oDen accused 
of sabotage for absenting himself from work 
in order to collect for us our Red Cross food 
parcels. Contact with womenfolk was es¬ 
pecially forbidden. But circumstances made 
It impossible to avoid breaches of this regula¬ 
tion. PrisoTKis were made lo work in the 
fields and factories alongside wonaen and 
girls, some of them old. but many remarkably 
attractive. As leader of a working party, 
1 came in daily contact with them. 

First to my mind comes one whom we 
found m charge of the kitchen at our billet, 
and watched our interests among the 
shopkeepers of the town. Her sales talk on 
Mr behalf leR nothing to be desired. She 
would be told in one shM, perhap^ that 
potatoes were scarce ; iherelore. the prisoners 
would have io go short until tbs civilians 


had been supplied. But we didn't go short. 
The shopkeeper was reminded emphatically 
that we were prisoners of war, not criminals : 
that we had certain rights wbkh had lo be 
upheld ; that if we went short of rations 
we would not work, and that in these circum¬ 
stances be, ihe shopkeeper, would face a 
charge of sabotage against the German 
Reich. It was the same with the baker who 
tried to supply us with stale bread, the 
butcher who said that horse-flesli was good 
enough for " the English swine.” the grocer 
who thought he could pass on to us jam of 



CHARt.es SADOROVt (left), taedar eT a 
f.O.W Ukd * compAiiion M 
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an inferior quality, and all those who 
attempted in any way to sidetrack their 
obligations towards us. 

My companions did not always see eye- 
lo-eye with this woman. Their usual sus¬ 
picions of the “ Quarter-bloke ” were now 
directed at her. She was ” in the rackets.” 
they said. If by that they meant that she 
was frequently to be seen smoking an English 
cigarette, they forgot her good works on our 
behalf, the number of cgu. white rolls, butler, 
first-quality jam and other commodities she 
risked her freedom to bring into the camp 
on an exchange basts. 

It was the same with the woman in charge 
of the works' kitchen, to which, normally, 
tve had no right of entry. The men sus¬ 
pected her of tampering with their rations. 
They forgot the times she left the vegetable 
cellar unlocked so that our cooks mi^i help 
themselves, of the odds and ends with which 
she supplied us from time to tune to improve 
our “ Miitagessen,” by which name we 
came to know our midday soup. A neigh¬ 
bour to whom most of us were endeared was 
the wife of Ihe caretaker of our billet. Her 
poultry were fed on most of our kitchen 
scraps, and in return there wasn't a tool or 
pot of paint in her husbaud's workshop Ih-vt 
was not ours for the asking. She even lent 
us her precious electric iron with which to 
put a crease in our Sunday suits. 

We Bought ** Under the Counter ” 

There was a girt of about twenty in the 
gorks' kitchen who bore us no animosity, 
despite the fact that her family had been 
killed and her home destroyed in an air 
raid. Very friendly, too, were the sisters 
whose dressmaking busiitess in Berlin had 
been closed to them for ever ; many were 
the tailoring jobs they did for us in exchanM 
for a little chocolate or a smoke. Generally 
speaking, the shopkeepers were most helpful, 
selling us everything that was in their power 
to seM, even at the risk of offending their 
civilian customers. One greengrocer alwtiM 
gave us preference, as did the woman in Im 
local chemist's shop, while the manageress of 
a musk shop in a nearby town had Ihe 
” under the counter ” system to a line art 
as far as we were concerned. One staunch 
supporter was the proprietress of a local 
distillery where we bought lemonade for the 
canteen. A competitor lodged a complaint 
with the police regarding her excessive sales 
to us. Straightway she telephoned the 
authorities at Marienburg in protest. Their 
protection was granted, and authorization 
givcD for continued sales to us. 

The enforced march gave us little oppor¬ 
tunity to contact civilians, men or wonoen, 




but I itmember the help fiven to me by the 
n Tried daughter of the burgomaster of a 
little town in the province of Mecklenburg* 
Schwerio where we rested for a few days. 
By interceding with her father she got for us 
extra things, such as potatoes and peas for 
our soup, and fuel for our kitchen fires. For 
me jhe collected dainties the like of which I 
had not seen for many a day. When I went 
to say good-bye there were tears in her eyes. 

A dnal memory is coupled with sadness 
at the loss of a comrade. His death occurred 
a few days before the Americans arrived to 
liherate us, in April 1945. The privations 
had proved too much for him, and we buried 
him in a grave alongside others of our party 
who had succumbed to months of sunering 
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and hardship. We were without the usual 
guard : the commandant had not thought 
one necessary in view of the rapid approach 
of the Allied forces, and the womenfolk who 
had been interested sightseers of our simple 
ceremony plucked up sufficient courage to 
come and talk with us. 

Their condolences for the dead quickly 
turned to practical consideration of the 
living ; they ran to their respective homes to 
bring us, the one bread and cakes, another 
soup and meat, a third coffee and cigarettes. 
I should like to call these Germans typical 
of their race, but—well, in a land where 
bestiality and cruelly were commonplace it 
was indeed refreshing to find those in whom 
some spark of decency remained. 
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A jeap-ride trom Central Garmany to the Bei(Un caatt an 4 a train journey 
in fog-bound Eattam England fergi tly background of these reminiscences 
by John Portinbr^ who in the autumn of 1945 travelled 1,000 milea to 
colloct a Civvy Suit aitd be dcmobllind. His narrative will revive in iitany 
readers of " The War illustrated " tiKmories of their own Home-coming. 


"OE® you in Civvy Street 1’’ were my 
final words to those 1 left on service. 

^ Fellow B.A.O.R. ofRcen. with their 
release groups recently fro»n, looked rueful 
and shrugg^ their shoulders. But 1 was 
too elated with my own freedom to pay 
much heed to their problenu ... In the 
early hours 1 left Ihe ruins of Hanover, bourrd 
for Ihe port of Osiend. I dodged the rail 
iouri^. primarily because of affection for 
my jeep : in it, through many hazards. I 
had travelled without mishap 19,630 miles 
to date, and the urge to knock up the 20,000th 
mile was irresistible. 

We raced over wet. slippery roads via 
Minden, thence by Ihe Reichaulobahn to the 
borders of Hamm of railway (or is it Bomber 
Command ?) fame, and thereafler by route 
240. over the Rhine at Xanten. into Holland, 
through Venlo and Roermoad alongside the 
Maas and into Belgium by Maaseyck. It 
fell queer to travel through places like the 
villagu close to Venlo which a year ago, as 
an artilleryman, I had stonked day and nighf. 
I gared at a church, once a susp^ed enemy 
O.P.. which we had sniped with heavy guns 
from 12,000 yards, and noted the rents we 
had tom in it. 

We celebrated our 20.000th mile at a spot 
between Diest and Louvain, recalling former 


narrow squeaks and humiliaiiofu there, 
including confinement for some crucial 
minutes, during the previous winter, in 
Dutch snow, from which we had been 
rescued by two big-limbcd horses, and half 
a dozen Dutch yokels who shov^ as hard 
as Ihe horses pulled. 

I stayed the night with friends—a Belgian 
rtoUry and his wife—at Braine le Comte, 
receiving wonderful hospitality, and my 
driver was similarly feasted. My hostess 
deplored the heavy prices in the black market 
—2,000 francs for a cycle tire. 120 francs 
for a pound of butter, M francs for a pound 
of meat, and (most iniquitous of all) 2,600 
francs for a pair of thin-soled shoes for her 
nine-year-old daughter. As 17S Belgian 
francs ran to the pound steriine, that last 
hem put the price of a child’s sboes at no 
less than £15 a pair 

Next day we travelled on via Soignies, Ihe 
market centre for Belgium's great cart-horses, 
Atosi, Ghent, and so to Osiend. I reached 
No. I Embarkation Release Camp at 1.30 
p.m.—iust 30 minutes loo late ; for 1.0 p.m. 
was zero hour for sailing arrangements. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of sailing the next day I 
would have to wait until the day after. The 
lift in the Hotel Metropole in the Ri-c 
d'Fglise, where I was billet^, was placarded ; 


^ Warning—Mines and Booby Traps^Read 
the Notice in your Bedroorn ! " I did. and 
refrained from prying too closely into houses 
on Ihe Atlantic Walt, and the adjoining sand 
dunes : Ibis certainly was no time to die ! 

I spent my spare day wandering through 
Bruges, the so-called Venice of the North, 
but I was not enraptured. The city was 
dirty, untidy. Ihe canals scum-ridden and 
frowsiy-smelling. the people very sombrely 
dressed, srtd I disliked the sight of so many 
dog-propelled carriers, although the dogs 
in most instances looked frisky .enough in 
their harness. At last came the day of sailing. 
It opened with two pleasures, first a little 
card with Monty’s signature on it, which 1 
found on my breakfast plate, being a message 
of thanks and Godsp^, and second, the 
changing of foreign currency into sterling. 
English silver which never excited me before 
did so now—it symbolized the passage Home. 

The Couhfii't Care Less League 

I now imagined myself free of all further 
military responsibility. But no. My name 
rang out over Ihe ship's loud-hailer as the 
offtrer commanding the Oxford drall. This 
involved, I quickly discovered, some responsi¬ 
bility for ^rsonal documents and—a far 
heavier task—ornnizalion of a fatigue party 
to brush decks after the trip. By loud-hailer 
I called for two officers, who in turn called 
for two W.O.s, and eventually by resort to 
some luckless gunners and privates two 
sweeping parties were laid on. 1 fear all 
members belonged to Ihe C.C.L. (Couldn't 
Care Less) League ; but the job was dorre. 

Our boat, the Prince Charles, maniKd by 
a Flemish crew, reached Dover at 5 p.m., 
and after a short delay we stood behind our 
kit and baggage in the Customs sheds. A 
ticklish moment. Especially for one officer 
with £70 in his pocket available for meeting 
his dues. But, by a complete mlKhance, 
someone unknown to him passed through 
the Customs his heaviest case, contairting 
spirits and some Zeiss glasses, and with this 
lucky let-off he counted out a mere £5 of 
his wad. I found Ihe officials most reluctant 
to levy charges. They didn't demand, 
“ Have you any wines or liqueurs ? Have 
you any scene ? " They said. “ You haven’t 
a camera, have you ? "—and so on. 

At Dover a hot meal was served us—meat 
chunks and greasy globules. It tallied not 
at all with our Overseas standards. “ First 
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lasie of Gwy Street. gcDtlemen ! ” grinned 
one of (he party's live spiriu. Then, at 
7 p.ra., we moved away by special (rain for 
Oxfc^, and we were soon enveloped in fog. 
It was well after midnight when we airiv^ 
at Oxford, thence a coach ride to Slade 
Disembarkation Camp. “ Should have a V 
in place of tbe D,” said a disgruntled, over¬ 
weary M.O. as, bio'ond the illuminated liga, 
we saw (be severe outlines of Nissen huta 
” They ought to see my Continental chalet 
and keep up the standards,” commented 
another pessimist. 

We ate well here. Alter bedding down 
at 2 a.m., vre breakfasted at 8.0. having had 
tbe usual 7.IS cup of tea. an Army custom 
mercifully sustained to the end. ^ began 
our final day. We handed in surplus kit 
and received notko of train timings to dis¬ 
persal centres. I found it would be 3.0 p.m. 
before my train was due to leave for North¬ 
ampton. 1 idled away (be morning m 
Oxford, and thought how providential for 
England that our land-battles bad been 
fought out elsewhere. 

“nit’s Ahrtys Worse to Cum!” 

Just before we boarded the Northampton 
train a tragedy befell ooe of us. He put down 
his suitcase in the yard of Oxford station 
and left it unattended for a few moments 
to fetch other baggage. Meanwhile, a lorry 
charged over it, and his wines and li^ueur^ 
the prizes of his European campaign, so 
carefully packed and treasured, oozm out 
of (be crumpled remoios—a cracked, soggy, 
pathetic mesa. 

At Northampton, an Anny forty whisked 
us to Talavera Barracks. Documentation 
was quickty completed. I give the orpniza- 
(ion at all three centres—Ostend, Oxford and 
here—full marks for ibeir efBcien^, and an 
extra 10 per cent for unfailing politeness and 
courtesy. Then came the acquisition of the 
Civvy Suit. ” You can pt £18 for what 
Ihey give you at the clothing centre ! ” 
whispered a man to me, confidentially. But 
I wasn’t interested. I admired the quick 
service system, with a tailor at tbe entrance 
to take one's measurements, a ^rl clerk who 
wrote them down, and courteous direction 
to the clothing stalls whose wares tallied 
with the figures. 

In no time, it seemed, I pihered up a 
blue suit, raincoat. jMir of black shoes, shin, 
hat. two collars, tie, Iwo pairs of socks. 


collar studs, and 
least promising of 
tboughi, the soci 
most spartan uiili 
extend more than 




oL cuff links ; the 
possessions were, 1 
I, coafonning to the 
cut, couldn't possibly 
half-ao-inch above the 


shin bone. And why, I wondered, no hand- 
kerchicCi ? Not even one. I drew my 
eight weeks' ration of cipreltes, paid for 
at duty-free prices, and two weeks’ sweets 
ration, ate a hasty but appetizing dinner in 
the Officers' Mess, and was dump^ with all 
my belooginp and the cardboard box of 
cloihiog at tbe Castle Station, well in time 
to catch the train to Peterborough, and from 
there the 11.0 p.m. connexion to my East 
Anglian home. 

A more dismal conveyance than (he 
NortbamiMon to Peterborough train can 
hardly exist in Europe. It started twenty 
minutes late. It stopped at every station. 
It never hurried. Tbe porters who served it 
called out the names of suiions in accents 
more difficult to understand tbao (wo or 
three foreign languages ... I reflected 
bitterly on the hundreds of comforlaUe rail¬ 
way installatioos which the War had des- 
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(rayed. One of my companions, an R.A.S.C. 
officer, huddled miserably in a corner, 
having abandoned all hope of catching his 
9.30 p.m. connexion to York, was mourn¬ 
fully philosophic. “ Doan’t mind if thinp be 
glum,” he said, quoting the old Yorkshire 
tag. ” Tha's always worse to cum I ” 

Our spirits brightened when a rKWiy de¬ 
mobbed ptdre, an Irishman brimming over 
with cheerfulness, began pushing a porter's 
barrow laden with our baggage along tbe 
Peterborough platfortn. Cold and subdued, 
I linbhed my journey in his company, to¬ 
gether with a colonel newly returned, from 
West Africa and facint acclimitizalidn to 
chill and foggy nights. I walked home, ate 
a supper tboughifully laid out for me. looked 
at my watcl^it indicated 3.0 a.m.—and 
crept into bed, without rousing anyone. It 
seemed the bM way to begin one's civilian 
life by appearing suddenly, as it were, at 
breakfast. And then, in tbe morning, I 
lacked moral courage : I beshated to don 
that Gwy Suit. The more 1 looked at it 
(he more comfortable and fahtiliar appeared 
my iravd-siained old battle-dress. 
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A t the Brilidi Legion Poppy Factory at 
Richmond, Surrey—fairgest factory in 
the world employing only disabled 
labour—disabied men of the Second Great 
War are now working beside veieraos of 
ihe'First Great War. Numbered among 
(he recent recniHs are former Couunandos 
and Airborne troopa. 


NEW FACTS AND FIGURES 


ITo* (his«^ear‘s Poppy Day appeal 
r (Nov. py 45.000,000 


EFATuATios of German P.O.W. from 
(he United Kinidom began at the 
end of September 194d at the initial rite of 
15,000 per month. The uheme applies to 
all German prisoners in Britain except senior 
oficers and (hose known to be strongly 
pro-Nazi. About 394,000 prisoners were 
eligible ; of these. 158,000 were engaged on 
agricultural work ; 50.000 were employed by 
the War Office on labour duties and 36,000 
in camp dutin; 35,000 by the Mioisiry of 
Works and 19,500 by the Ait Ministry. 


year's Po 

(Nov. 9) 45,000,OOO woe made, of 
which 3,000,000 were thipped to 54 countries 

m.nor.«!« of poppies mid wreaths thb 

zones in Germany. EHve joint boards were set 
up: Food and Agriculture at Bad Kissingen 
(u.S. zon^; Finance, at Frankfort-on- 
Main (U.S. zone): Ecoinomics, at Minden 
(British): Transpofl, at Bielefeld and Ham¬ 
burg (British); and Comrounicalioiu. 

M oai than 170.000 toot of food were 
imported into the British zone in 
Germany during August 1946. Among 
these were 59,000 tons of wheal from 
Britain. Canada and the U.S.A.; 95.982 Ions 
of potatoes from Britain, Holland and 
Czechoslovakia; 17,853 tons of frmh 

vegetables from Britain and Norway ; and 
930 tons of meat from Britain. 


year (be factory 100 miles of ABicrial. 
1,700 miks of wire end IT tons of metal. A 
big wai^KHue staffed by ex-Servicemen is 
kept buay aU tbe year round shipping the 
poppies to all parts of the world and prepar¬ 
ing collecting boxes and trays for the 
annual appeal. Sec iUus. in page 450. 

^UNaao-Wtrm Star liner Mauretania, 
^ arriving at Liverpool from Canada 
on Sqyterabei 1, 1946. was refeased from 
Government service. The work of completely 
refltting tbe ship will take about five months. 
During tbe years 1939-1946 (be Mauretania 
steamed nearly 600,000 miles and carried 
more than 330,000 passengers and troops. 
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U.f. 100-ton OxmJk OAai YUiueA, Went to WaA. 
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